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XXV HEN I had concluded, as I thought, 
all which I ſhould have to obſerve on 

Mr. Buxxe's ſentiments and language rela- 
tive to the RRvOLUTION in FRANCE, and 
to principles and circumſtances connected 
with that event, I was informed yeſterday, 
by a Lady, of another Letter of Mr. Burke, 
printed at Paris, and reprinted in London. I 
ſent for it immediately : and have this even- 
ing obtained and read it. Poſſibly it will be 
inveſtigated more fully by others: who may 
think the conſequence of the Name by which 
it is ſanctioned, and the ſeductions of its man- 
ner, a ſufficient reaſon for attacking it in form. 
Publiſhed as it is, when this Edition of my 
| Remarks is nearly through the preſs, I can- 
| A2 not 
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not paſs it in total filence ; neither do I ſee 
any reaſon for diſcuſſing it in detail. But 
as it may be thought to have ſuggeſted a part 
of the additions which the Reader may have 
noticed, I can only aſſure thoſe who may na- 
turally have ſuch an opinion, that the addi- 
tions were all made before I had ſeen a line 
of this new production, or ſo much as heard 
of it. By having thus far accidentally, and 
on occaſion only of Mr. Burke's former Let- 
ter, anticipated much of what I ſhould have 
faid in this, my preſent Taſk is confined 
within narrower limits. 

A To#ſ I call it, though I have aſſigned 
it myſelf : not from any difficulty in the points 
it will require to be treated ; but for the pain 
which muſt be felt in conſidering the objects 
which Mr. Burke has repreſented as worthy 
of ridicule, of contempt and deteſtation, and 
in comparing the emotions they excite in my 
mind with thoſe which he exerts every effort 
to excite in the mind of Princes and of Na- 
tions. The topics of his invective would be 
utterly unaccountable to me, if they were not 
in ſome degree explained by thoſe of his pa- 
negyric and approbation. The engines he 


would ſet in motion for the deſtruction of 
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the preſent Conſtitution of France, I ſhould 
have thought equally impoſſible to have oc- 
curred to the conſiderate and experienced 
ſtateſman and the mild philanthropiſt. But 
I think, unleſs the princes of Europe are planet 
ſtruck indeed, he will not find in their coun- 
cils, and ſtill leſs in their actual arrangements, 
the De/ideratum of Archimedes, the place on 
which the Fulcrum is to reſt which ſhould 
diſlodge the earth out of its poſition ; or— 
and the atchievement propoſed may be as eaſy 


as the type adopted to expreſs it, —ſubvert 
the Conſtitution which the People of France 


have choſen, 

Several pages in the beginning of this ſe- 
cond Letter I have paſſed without much par- 
ticularly to notice. I confeſs the apology for 
preferring the Report of the Committee, as 
Evidence of the actual Conſtitution of France, 
to the Decree of the National Aſſembly *, be- 
cauſe the deſign of the Architects was to be 
preferred to the execution of the Maſons as 
better ſuited to enable us to comprehend the 
ſcheme of the building, is to me extraordi- 
nary : and I ſuppoſe to others, fince when a 
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building is actually erected, it is commonly 
ſuppoſed that an accurate drawing of it in its 
exterior and internal, gives a more complete 
and juſt idea than a plan which has been in 
part rejected. Sir Chritopher Wren had de- 
ſigned a plan of St. Paul's, materially diffe- 
rent from the preſent ſtructure of that beau- 
tiful and noble edifice. I apprehend we ſhould 
not be referred to that deſign, to inform us 
what St. Paul's actually is. And I imagine 
Mr. Burke would be ill inclined to examine 
the Reports of Committees on the Journals of 
either Houſe, to fatisfy himſelf or others re- 
lative to the actual Proviſions of any ſtatute; 
which, having paſſed with Amendments, is 
to be found in our Ads of Parliament. 

In general, the firſt pages of this latter 
performance, when an Author writing at a 
diſtance from the object of his inveſtigation 
is uſually the cooleſt, preſent no diſtinct rea- 
ſoning, information of fact, ſimple principle, 
or clear ſpecific aſſertion. There is pleaſantry 
to a wonderful degree ;—for a Senator of this 
country, who feels the dignity of his cha- 
racter and ſituation, Pleaſantry, which a man 
of ſenſibility and humanity * ſeems to have 
* P. 18. 
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felt required ſome explanation when appligd 
to the ſtate and circumſtances of a great and 
illuſtrious. Nation ſuffering, in his idea, the 
moſt deſperate, the moſt unexampled and, 
boundleſs calamities. There is deſcription 
but I doubt it is the'deſcription of the Poet 
who has crowded into his fancy, warmed and 
agitated to exceſs, nan bene junctarum di ſeardia 
ſeming rerum, every contrariety which ima- 
gination could ſuggeſt, and has dignified this 
ideal Chaos with the Name of the Conſtitu- 
tion and Government of France. There is 
delineation of character without reſerve: for 
in ſome few touches, maſterly no doubt as 
they are rapid, and caſy, and ſtrong, the NA- 
TIONAL ASSEMBLY is ſketched. But how 
to appropriate, how to diſcriminate and aſ- 
certain the reſemblance, the animated haſte 
of the right honourable artiſt, has not wait- 
ed to inform us. Mr. Byrke much better 
knows the Parliament of England; doubtleſs 
if he would grace the canvas with hat, we 
ſhould have a glorious proof how much, in- 
dividually 55 collectively, it maintains a 
tranſcendant ſuperiority over the National Aſ- 
ſembly. The cauſes and the circumſtances, 
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and the particulars which eſtabliſh this ſupe- 
riority are overpaſt :: © vite poſtſcenia celat: 
engaged in the practice of adminiſtering the 
bleſſings (it might have been ſaid rather of 
refiſting, as he has frequently, the abuſes, 
and obviating or mitigating the conſequent 
evils) of the Conſtitution, he declines the 
Theory. He leaves France uninformed of 
ingredients, the compoſition, the benig- . 
nant poiſons, the efficacious palliatives which 
enter ſo largely into the panacea, as at preſent 
formed; and taken by the People of this Iſland. 

Mr. BuRKe, as a Member of that Afem- 
bly which he adorns, and whoſe dignity he 
ſupports, has indeed in the Letter which pre- 
ceded the immediate ſubje& of my preſent 
Remarks, done ſplendid juſtice to the Parlia- 
ment of this Country: and has unqueſtiona- 
bly not ſaid too little in its commendation in 
a certain view. It is celebrated as filled, 
by the pure operation of adequate cauſes *, (what 
thoſe are he is prudently reſerved, Cauſa latet, 
vis eft notiſſima,) with every thing illuſtrious in 
rank, in deſcent, in hereditary and acquired opu- 
lence ; in cultroated talents, in military, civil, 
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naval, and political diſtintion , that the coun- 
try can afford.” In this grand enumeration 
it is indeed obſervable, that ſtation, birth, 
opulence, lead the van in full and pompous 
array : in which, however dazzling the ge- 
neral effect, however conſpicuous the ariſto- 
cratic pre-eminence, we can diſtinguiſh the 
banners of another ſpecies of o/zgarchy, that 


* Both Letters abound with diſtinctions of the mode. 
I wiſh they had more of diſtinctions real and immuta- 
ble. A people accuſtomed to think highly of theſe ad- 
ventitious and little pre-eminences, will loſe of the high 
ſenſe of virtue, of truth, and freedom. Non, il 1 pas 
poſſible que des eſprits degrades par une multitude de foins 
futiles $levent jamais au rien de grand: et quand its 
auroient la force, le courage lui manqueroit, Diſcours qui 
a remportẽ le prix a Dijon. | 

But for the value of theſe diſtinctions, I would refer 
to the ſentiments of an Author, for whom Mr. Burke 
has a double motive of partiality : as he was a man of 
the moſt claſſic taſte and flyle, and a Biſbop : and in other 
reſpects he was ſuch a man, that his opinions, in gene- 
ral, have no need of partiality to ſupport them. If another 
Milton were to ariſe, and give the world a Deſenſis Popul 
Gallicani, he might quote them without any alteration. 

Una omnibus Libertas: una generis Nobilitas ab anti- 
guiſſimd ftirpe dedufta : nulli znanes tituli, aut falſa glerie 
inſignia : vix ulli honorum et dignitatis gradus; niſi ut 
cuique ex VIRTUTE, prudentid, provectd ætate, aut BENE 
GESTA REPUBLICA acceſſere. Lowth, de S. Pocſ. yit. 
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of acquized wealth, —official conſequence in 
its ſeveral. diviſions cloſes the rear, brilliant. 
with the derived luſtre of regal power: and 
a column 1s almoſt latent in the centre, con- 
ſiſting of thoſe who have the natural endow- 
ments Limon * apphcat 20 and experi- 
eee ged the . of Nefoor, {+ 
cured on both ſides by legions of ſure truſt : 
and I believe it is found theſe tactics have 
their effect; not only to ſecure but to aſſi- 
milate : this iron phalanx, ſo unimpoſing in 
its exterior, melting into the ranks which ſur- 
round it; till the blaze of gold, and of 
plumy belms, and of filken ſoftneſs, blends, 
in much leſs than a ſeptennial probation, 
nearly the whole into perfect union. At pre- 
ſent, fine as it is in the brilliant delincation 
of Mr. Burke, it has but one ray, and that 
faint, of the character of a popular Aſſem- 
bly. But grant that cvery thing had been 
added to the defcription of the Britiſh Legi- 
ſlature, which could have conveyed the moſt 
auguſt and venerable idea: grant that Mr. 
Burke, to rank, and opulence, and cultivated 
talents, (1 now take leave to marihal quali- 
ties according to their natural connection, 

9 and 


en; 
and to place abilities next to virtue) had 
added all which could be ſelected of wiſdom, 
integrity, patriotic ſpirit, fidelity to the Con- 
ſtitution, reſpect to public ſentiments, at- 
tachment to popular rights, of which the 
Repreſentatives of the Commons are the im- 
mediate. Guardians: might it not have been 
ſaid, this is not a mode of oppoſing the cha- 
racter of the Parliament of Britain to the 
Natianal Aſſembly of France; by ſelecting the 
good only of one, and the evil you ſuppoſe 
in the other: by heightening on the one ſide 
all the ſhades of evil, and ſpreading them 
over the whole maſs ; while on the other, 
the lights are thrown with the fame laviſh 
indiſtinaneſs of colouring.—But it is not for 
a good citizen to lower the eſtimation of the 
Legiſlature of his country. Doubtleſs not, 
by unjuſt and licentious Repreſentation, 
And is it then for a man, who feels himſelf 
a Member of that univerſal Community, over 
which the ſupreme Providence“, the impartial 
and infinitely benign parent of all nations, 
preſides, to chuſe the Conſtitution and Le- 
giſlature of another Country, approved, he 


Letter I. p. 134. 145. 
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acknowledges by the majority of the Nation, 
for the object of ungoverned fatire ? 

Mr. Burke could in his former Letter *, 
ſpeak with complacency of the puniſhment 
inflicted for diſreſpect againſt a diſtinguiſhed 
individual of that Nation : can he then think 
the utmoſt poſſible contumely towards the re- 

preſentative Majeſty of the People of France , 
perfectly authorized by the Law of Nations; 
entirely conſiſtent with his ſenatorial charac- 
ter; ſtrictly. correſpondent to his perſonal 
ſentiments, (ſuch as they would be if the 
conduct of any other ſovereign powef were 
in queſtion) and his refleQive approbation. 
Mr. Burke has here taken leave of the pre- 
cept of his friend Horace t, as uſeful to the 
Orator as to the Poet, Non ſatis eft pulchra 
ee poemata dulcia junto. There is not much 
of ſuavity in his animadverſions on the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, addreſſed to one of its 
Members. And with reſpect to the King, 
circumſtanced as the panegyric is on him, it 
may be far more diſpleaſing to him, than the 
ſatire on the National Aſſembly to them. 


® P. 126, 8. + Letter II. p. 3, 10, 36, 42, 
and nearly throughout. Letter I. p. 115. 
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Any death, any degradation would be pre- 
ferable to meriting ſuch an explanation of 
his conduct, and its motives, as Mr. Burke 
has given. By the Inſtructions annexed. to 
the Appendix, by his deportment originally, 
and at ſeveral momentous periods of this great 
era, he appears deſirous of other remem- 
brance with poſterity, than that of Deſtroyer 
of the Conſtitution, which originated in a 
repreſentative Council called by himſelf, or- 
ganized with his concurrence, their Acts 
adopted by repeated ſolemn teſtimonies of 
aſſent, approval, ſatisfaction; and lately, in 
particular, when he came to the National 
Aſſembly, with this intent; in a manner, as 
free from all circumſtances of reſtraint, as 
the King meets the Parliament in this Coun- 
try. If there be any thing that can be diſ- 
proved in theſe aſſertions, I wiſh it to be 
encountered by facts : it cannot be weakened 
by declamation, however ſpecious, however 
captivating. 88 

One obſervation I found, however, which 
ſeemed ſo favourable to peace and order, that 
I was pleaſed indeed“; 7hat à raſh recourſe to 
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Paree is not to be uſtifed i m a flate of real weak 
neſs; but that Reaſon is to be hazarded though 
it may be perverted ; for Reaſon can ſuffer no 
loſs nor ſhame, nor impede any uſeful plan 
of future policy. Many thought that the 
former Letter blew the trumpet to ariſtocratic 
hoſtility, and called forth the ſword of civil 
war ; as far as the ſuggeſtions and declama- 
tions of a diſtinguiſhed foreigner could contri- 
bute to this effect in France. I had hoped 
Almoſt (notwithſtanding what I had heard and 
expected of the tenor and ſpirit of the Letter 
before me) that whatever there might be of 
farcaſmor of graver vehemence, time and re- 
flection had fo far prevailed, that the olive 
was thought a better gift than the feed im- 
patient for Battle; the civic oak than the 
ford. But I was miſtaken :—a foreign 
force, conſiſting of the armies of as many 
Kingdoms as cloquence thus employed can 
unite in ſuch an enterprize, it is recommend- 
ed to France to receive iuto her boſom, as the 
proper and only remedy her fituation admits ; 
and as a debt of compaſſion to thoſe male= 
rontente who have quitted her, or who ſtay 
behind and cannot ſubyert the Conſtitution, 
unleſs 


1 
anleſs ſhe will indulge them by embracing 
this pious aid. 

To this ſervice Pruſſia is particularly ad- 
jured: Germany, or I ſhould rather ſay, the 
Emperor, and Britain, or its Monarch. (for as 
to Nations what have they to do but impli- 
citly to adopt the feelings of their ſovereigns) 
theſe and all other princes are to receive the 
conſecrated banner from the promulger of the 
Croiſade of the nineteenth century ; to pour 
their united force on France, to execute the 
vengeance of relentleſs Eccle/iaftics, (if ſuch 
there are) and of ſuch of the Nob/efſe as ſhall 
be content to repurchaſe partial, and compa- 
ratively at leaſt, worthleſs privileges, at the 
price—if even that would purchaſe them 
of ſubjecting the glory and independence of 
their country, and that high ſpirit which 
alone can protect the name of Nobility from 
diſhonour, to the ignominious neceſſity of 
being indebted for their fate, whatever it 
ſhall be, to the over-ruling preſſure of an ex- 
ternal force: or I ſhould have faid to the re- 
ſult of a ſanguinary conflict between the 
friends of the Conſtitution, and its domeſtic 
and foreign Enemies. 


I will 
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Iwill not haſtily ſuppoſe, that the Ring, 
Parliament, and People of this country, that 
Prisſſia or Germany, or the Government of 
any other ſtate, can be induced to commit 
the public honour and welfare in ſuch a quar- 


rel. If I were to imagine ſuch an attempt, 


1 ſhould ſuppoſe there are not many perſons 
in this iſland capable of feeling the value of 


Liberty, who would not ſooner die than ac- 
quieſce in it. But with Mr. Burke *, the 


mixed horrors of civil war .and foreign inva- 


ion, have too weak an effect. It is to be 


a war without a name, ſomething of which 


"the law and practice of civilized nations has 


no idea—ſomething only to be deſcribed as 
&* unmodified hoſtility ; military execution with- 


out battle; the inceſſant boundleſs recipro- 


cation of ** new revenge — “ hell hounds un- 
coupled, unmuzzled,” and urged furious on 


their prey : which hounds like theſe, are ſup- 


poſed not prepared to ſeize with ſufficient 
violence without vigorous incitement. I 


think it preferable to ſuch an experiment, 
that the Conſtitution of France ſhould re- 
main undiſturbed ; and that even the beau- 
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ties of a third Letter, would be a dear pur- 
chaſe to thoſe Potentates whom it ſhould 
tempt to the trial. But ſpiritleſs certainly 
on ſuch a ſubject, would have been the ſen- 
timents and language of RoussgAU: on this 
picture of ſubjugation and deſtruction, thoſe 


. who can look with complacency, and approve 


the deſign and execution, and applaud the 
tendency, I ſhould not expect to be highly 
charmed with the Heloiſe and the Emile. The 
heart of Rouſſeau would have recoiled from 
the idea. I have no ill language prepared 
againſt the memory of Voltaire. His lively 
and penetrating genius, his knowledge of the 
world, the graces of His diction, the charms 
of his wit, the fertility of his fancy, if they 
often and eſſentially were of diſſervice to ſo- 
ciety, were, however, in other and never to 


be forgotten inſtances, vigorouſly and effec- 


tually employed in the cauſe of humanity, of 
truth, and freedom. And I have learnt, that 
in the writings of men, the Grave 1s a ſevere 
and an impartial critic : what deſerves diſ- 
eſteem will have no long celebrity ; but what 
has truth and ſocial good for its principle, and 
has been the emanation of a powerful mind 
under the influence of theſe motives, has 

B the 
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the germ of immortality : whatever of pe- 
riſhable frailty may adhere to it will ſoon drop 
into oblivion. The fleeting forms of error 
change 'in every generation ; a wrong is ever 
a confined and a capricious taſte. Nothing 
will generally and permanently pleaſe that 
does not derive itſelf from an higher origin. 
It is needleſs therefore to inveigh againſt the 
dead: thoſe, eſpecially, who have been poor 
and perſecuted, and traduced through life. 
Such, if they merit ſhame and negle& with 
Poſterity muſt of courſe meet it. Theſe are 
no impoſing circumſtances to create a falſe | 
homage. But if they have deſerved the eſ- 
| teem, the gratitude, the affectionate venera- 
tion of ſucceeding ages, no fatire, no invi- 
dious exaggerated ſelection of their faults and 
errors, will check their career. The licenced: 
cry which marks the commencement of their 
triumph, will be hourly fainter ; and its laſt 
hollow murmurs will have expired without. 
ever reaching that temple, in which their Fame, 
its ſolemn progreſs completed, muſt reſide, 
while aught of human glory beams on the 
earth from the aweful ſhrine. If men, in 
other reſpects, of wiſdom and virtue, have 
ſo far forgotten themſelves as to aid the cry, 
| _ 
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thoſe tutelary Powers leave, at ſuch a moment, 
the ſide of thoſe whom at other times they 
may have moſt favoured. They add force to 
the ſacred ſound of juſt praiſe ; and the din 
of their conſtant enemies, the haſty and eager 
clamour of their erring friends finks, loſt and 
undiſtinguiſhed, in the full harmonious ac- 
claim. 

For the moment, however, while the im- 
preflion can have any force, let the cenſure 
on Rouſſeau'be fairly weighed. I call it cen- 
ſare : it might better be deſcribed by another 
name. Mr. Burke ſays, it is a ſubject of emula- 
tion * amongſt the leaders in the National - 
Aſembly, which moſt reſembles Rouſſeau :— - 
that in truth they all reſemble him. If in depth 
and extent of views, intrepid diſintereſted 
ardour, in abhorrence of debaſing policy and 
of vile corruptions, if in a contempt of falſe, 
oppreſſive, contumelious diſtinctions, and a 
generous affection for the rights and native 
Dignity of man; if in the ſublime enthuſiaſm 
of an heart tranſported with the love of virtue; 
if in ſympathy towards the poor, the deſpiſed; 
if in the ſtrenuous and well directed aim that 
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Truth and Pede dom, and pure, and hardy, and 
ſimple manners, ſhall be inſpired in youth by 
every circumſtance of behaviour towards them, 
or in their preſence; if in regarding maternal 
tenderneſs, fimplicity, ſincerity, as the higheſt 
charms of the ſex by whoſe ſentiments and 
diſpoſitions life is influenced, and ſociety af- 
fected from the firſt dawn to the period when 
the habits, private and ſocial, receive their 
determined character; if in preſenting to 
them the arms of a perpetual empire, not 
. over paſſions which even in their height may 
conſiſt with diſeſteem ; but over thoſe affec- 
tions which purify and exalt the heart; if in 
engaging their attention from parade, and ſer- 
vile adulation, from affected and contemptuous 
gallantry, to regards ennobling the heart 
which pays, and that which receives them, — 
if in theſe they reſemble him, and I can be- 
lieve that many in ſuch an Aſſembly do, they 
are worthy, in proportion to ſuch reſemblance, 
of their elevated truſt : they are Legiſlators, 
Citizens, and Men indeed. The kettles of 
the poor melted into ſtatues for Rouſſeau, 
tinkle' with wonderful effect in the periods of 
Mr. Burke. The Poor would not devote the 
humble inſtruments of their comfort, but 


with 
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with hearts glowing with affection and gra- 
titude, to the man who joined cordially in 
their induſtry, and their amuſements, who 
converſed with their children, who animated 
their healthy and innocent, and uſeful ſports, 
uſeful to the body and to the mind; to the 
individual and the Community ; ſuch as che- 
riſh a vigorous ſpirit ; unenvying, undaunted, 
unſeduced, unwearied ; ſuch as nouriſh a ſym- 
pathy which chears the domeſtic hearth, 

unites the village, and combines as brethren 
entire communities; thence diffuſing itſelf 
with amity and active henevolence to the 
whole human race. Mr. Burke ſhould viſit 
theſe ; he ſhould aſk of ee what man was 
Rouſſeau: a ſtatue of him formed of materials 
ſo expreſſive of the zealous affection of the 
poor to his memory, I would prefer to a Co- 
loſſus of ſolid gold erected by the joint Con- 
tribution of all the princes, nobles, men of 
opulence;—and men of letters, who can look 
up to rank and opulence with an eye more 
dazzled than becomes them. Such a Coloſ- 
ſus, if I poſſeſſed it, I ſhould, without la- 
menting, ſee uptorn by a tempeſt with its 
baſe, and buried in the ocean ;—even though 
the Letter on the Revolution of France were 
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_ 


inſeribed upon it, and where could that 


Letter be more ſuitably inſcribed ? 

If Roufeau was prevented from indulging 
the affections of a parent, what heart muſt not 
feel with pity and with horror, the ſevere 


- privation to ſuch an heart as his. If he was 


excluded from exerciſing the duties of that 


relation, thoſe ſacred and conſoling duties, 
the beſt human refuge to a generous, exalted, 
and ſympathizing mind, amidit ſufferings and 


calamities of every ſpecies, aggravated by en- 
vious inſult or more cruelly oſtentatious kind- 
neſs, who muſt not lament !—A reaſon * has 


been given for his unhappy determination 


with regard to theſe children ; which ought 
not to have been with-held. That hardneſs 


of heart was not the cauſe, or a voluntary 


diſregard. of paternal duty, thoſe who want 
arguments to be convinced may find them, 
if they have the candour to examine. To 
others there is a clearer and a — demon- 


| firation. 


His reſu Hing the tribute which opulence 


owes to Genius +,” may degrade him with 


ſome. Such tributes may honour the giver | 


* Letters by MADEMOISELLE Neckar, ſince Ba- 
roneſs Stahl, on the writings and character of RovssEAu. 
1 + Page 35. 
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and the receiver ; but in general they expoſe 
the vanity of the one, and the meanneſs, the 
unworthy humiliation at leaſt, of the other. 
Pbocion, Socrates, Epaminondas, and Fabri- 
cius, knew that ſuch tributes are generally 
the ſubſidies which wealth and power pays 
for the purchaſe of a claim to treat Genius 
as it pleaſes, and to employ its ſervices for 
any the moſt ſordid and worſt purpoſes ; or 
to tax it with ingratitude and perfidy if it re- 
fuſes. Where has Rouſſeau pleaded beggary - 
as an excuſe for any thing? Manly and in- 
dependent, and ſtrenuous poverty, is not to 
be confounded with the fordid dependence of 
abject lazineſs. The word never will make 
its way into our dictionaries in ſuch a ſenſe, 
however recommended by the authority of 
Mr. BuxKs. He is accuſed of ſubſtituting 


ſenſvality for love; ſome of his too voluptuous 


contemporaries * have accuſed him of exactly 
the reverſe; of exchanging /a Phy/ique d Amour 
for ſentiment ; which they think a bad ex- 
change; the Venus parabilis faciliſque being 
their /o/e Idol : which have underſtood him 
beſt, a very little patience and candour will 
decide. | 


* P. 39, 40, 
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He is arraigned as a Teacher of Seduction &, 
aggravated by the confidential and venerable 


relation of a Preceptor. An heavy charge: 
if it had truth, or the ſemblance of truth, 
to ſupport it. That men who have not ac- 
quired the command over their paſſions, 
vught not to truſt themſelves as Preceptors 
to the innocent and atniable Daughters of 
thoſe who would inconfiderately invite them 
to ſuch an employ ; that Virtue may ſecurely 
reſiſt the attractions of Vice, but ſhould dread 
the influence of a pure and incorrupted heart, 
which betrays, and is betrayed without ſuſ- 
picion of the danger; this to me is the Mo- 
rality, this the Philoſopiy of the early part of 
the Heloje, That where the Heart has erred, 
only, and has not been corrupted, Virtue may 
remain under the guard of principle and of mo- 
deſty: that it may eſtabliſh its future ſecurity 
on this glorious baſe; but can never perfectly 
recover tranquillity, till the near approach of 
death confirms to it the ſeverely purchaſed 
prize: that duty and gratitude, in a pure, 
firm, and exalted mind, may ſupply the place 
of ſentiment and inclination; and may guard 


? P. 37. 
3 | even 
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even the ww/// itſelf from a return to error, 
even in the moſt dangerous fituation ;—that 
there is an enjoyment in the conqueſt over 
unauthorized affections higher than the ut- 
moſt indulgence which the ſenſes and the 
paſſions can ever know; that there is a Friend- 
ſhip, the reſult of confirmed eſteem, more 
tender, more tranſporting, than the moſt de- 
licate ſenſibility of Love itſelf, in all its 
hopes, and in all its triumphs ; and at the 
ſame time pure, elevated, unalterable, the 
ſupport of virtue, the inſpirer of heroiim, 
the uniter of the ſoul to the perfections of 
the Deity : and that if any thing can expand 
a mind ſhut from the chearing hope of futu- 
rity, by the confirmed habit of ſpeculative 
Atheiſm, ſuch conduct and ſuch a death as 
that of the wife of Wolmar MUusT ;—theſe 
J apprehend to be the inſtructions which 
ſuggeſt themſelves from the progreſs and the 
cloſe of that admirable Work. I acknow- 
ledge the danger of ſome few Letters in the 
beginning of it : Perſons who are in early 
youth, are not in a ſituation for the peruſal 
of thoſe Letters. But they are warned abun- 
dantly of the danger. Thoſe who have 
modeſt and virtuouſly diſpoſed minds, will 

9 8 dt 
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not teſort to the Helbiſe for Leſſons of Cor- 
ruption. It is not a Preceptor of ſuch a kind 
for them. They are volumes from which 
none but the moſt depraved imagination and 
corrupted heart would ſelect incentives to cri- 
minal indulgence, when the amiable and 
ſublime form of Virtue every where appears 
in all her celeſtial beauty.—If Heloiſe had not 
erred, but had reſcued herſelf from the dan- 
ger when it was become greateſt, the com- 
poſition would have been apparently more 
unexceptionable ; but I believe, more dan- 
gerous and leſs inſtructive, It would have 
then repreſented how much may poflibly be 
hazarded without actual deviation. To- the 
young and inexperienced, I know not any 
leſſon ſo much to be avoided as this. Ge- 
nerally, all would be loſt by thoſe who ſhould 
liſten to it; or, however, all that is moſt 
valuable; the perſon. might be inviolate, 
while the mind had yielded to abaſement. 
This dangerous leſſon cannot be imputed 
to the Heloiſe. 

There are innumerable productions which 
the ſeducers of innocence, the corrupters of 
fidelity, will ſtudy and will countenance, and 
will recommend by every mode of inſinua- 


-_ 5 tion, 


0. 00 , 
tion. But to ſay of Rouſſeau, and to inſtance 
in the Heloiſe *. that he makes even virtue 
Pe to vice , is to reverſe all reality: he 


makes 


. 42. 

+ I can riſque, though it is at great peril, to the fame 
of Rouſſeau, and at ſome little hazard of ridicule to my» 
ſelf, if not at Paris at this time, (which probably too 
theſe Remarks may not reach) yet howeyer at London, 
where the ſtern and auſtere Virtues are not become fa- 
ſhionable, I can till riſque quoting a paſſage from this 
Teacher of Seduction, whoſe writings are repreſented as 
making Virtue pander to Vice. Some I have ſeen of the 
ſex—and thoſe young—who would have given the doc- 
trine it contains a ſmile, not of pity, of raillery, or of 
contempt, but of complacency and real approbation. 
Some who. have thought that very anecdote of ancient 
Hiſtory to which it refers, one of the moſt worthy of 
their attention and preference in ſelecting. But none, 
who on reading what I ſhall now preſent, would have 
paid, ſeriouſly, and de bonne foi, to the Author, the com- 
pliment which a Lady is ſaid to have paid to Dr. Johnſon, 
and have remarked——< Indeed he is a very ſeducing 
«K Man T. 

« Je nai nul deſſein de faire ma cour aux Femmes. 
« Te conſens qu'elles me honorent d' epithet de Pedant 
« fi redoutce des tous nous galans Philoſophes, 5 (Süre- 
ment Mr. Bourke, puiſqu'il fait fi peu de cas de Philo- 
ſophes Modernes, galans ou nemi, ſe range igi, par pure 


+ Boſwell's Life of Johnſon. I need not quote pages of a Work, 


that will be read again and again, by Readers of all deſcriptions. 
9 Oeuvres de Rouſſeau, 1764, T. 1. P. 241, 


politeſſe 
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makes even error, and that error moſt dif- 


ficult to be reclaimed, an awakening and 


moſt powerful Monitor of Virtue. The ge- 
neral 


politeſſe, au parti de ces Dames.) © Je ſuis groſſier, 
4 mauſſade, impoli par principes, et ne veux point de 
& proneurs; ainſi je vais dire la veritẽ, tout a mon aiſe.“ 

J ſhall tranſlate the reſt. | 

« The ſexes are formed by Nature for mutual Love 
* and Union; but beyond the bounds of that legitimate 
4 Union, all commerce of Love between them is a 
« dreadful ſource of diforder in Society and Manners. It is 


< certain, that women only can recal Probity and Ho- 
< nour, and cauſe them to reſide amongſt us. But they 


« diſdain from the hand of virtue an empire they chuſe 
4 to owe only to their charms. —Often they receive 


4 the puniſhment of ſuch a preference.“ 


te It is inconceivable how, in a religion ſo pure, Chaſtity 
* can have become a baſe and monkiſh V irtue, capable of 
cc rendering ridiculous every man, and, I would almoſt fay, 
4 every woman, who dares to pique herſelf on the obſer- 


< yance of it; while among the Pagans, this very Virtue 


& was univerſally honoured ; regarded as a quality proper 
& to great men; and admired in their moſt illuſtrious He- 
“ roes. I will name three, who will not yield precedence 


c to any; and who, without Religion being concerned in 


tt the ſacrifice, have all given memorable examples of con- 
4 tinence. Cyrus, Alexander, and the younger Scipio. Of 
cc all which is rare and curious in the cabinet of the King, 
4 ] would wiſh only to ſee the filver buckler which was 


4 given to this laſt by the ſtates of Spain; and on which 


e they 


( 


neral ſpirit and tendency of his writings is 
moſt dreadfully miſrepreſented. For an in- 
ſtance of this I ſhall take the moſt obnoxious 
of his Writings: and as Mr. Burke has been 
pleaſed to uſe ſuch language * in ſpeaking of 
the Confe/fons, I ſhall fay only, to thoſe who 
are ſo depraved and baſe, as to flatter them- 
ſelves with the vile caſuiſtry of conſulting 
Precedents, how far they may be guilty, what 
errors and exceſſes they may indulge, and then 


te they had engraved the Triumph of Virtue. Thus it 
« became Rome to ſubdue the Nations, as much by the 
cc yeneration due to their manners, as by the force of their 
« arms: thus were the Faliſci conquered; and the Victor 
4 Pyrrhus driven out of /taly.” 

I think I have gained my cauſe, on the charge againſt 
Rouſſeau, as a Teacher of Seduction. An Author who 
writes to teach ſeduction, does not think and write thus. 
But I doubt I bave loft him all the Beaux, (if any Beau 
can be ſo miſemployed as to read my book,) and, I 
fear, ſome of the Belles. It is of no great importance 
to me, or to his memory, it 1 riſque what I ſhall never 
obtain, and what he deſpiſed, —the countenance of Fa- 
ſhion,—in defence of truth. I do ſuſpect the attack 
againſt Rous$EAV was originally ſevere in ſuch an unpa- 
ralleled degree, not for the evil, but for the ſignal good 
contained in his Work ; the intrepidity and force of rea- 
ſon and eloquence with which he oppoſed himſelf to the 
moſt favoured cauſes of domeſtic and focial miſery. 
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EF 
aſk the world, © am I worſe than Rouſſeau 9"? 
Alt is a very bad book. But to ſuch hearts 
and heads, what book would be a good one? 


I would fay to theſe—aſk your hearts: let 


them inform you, what right you have to com- 
pare yourſelves to that man. Did he ſtudy 
what inſults he might cooly and deliberately 


offer to Virtue? Did he tarniſh her image 


in his heart—that image which he venerates 
and unveils to the homage of mankind, anx- 
ious not to intercept a ray of its divine ſplen- 
dour, whatever confuſion it may dart upon 
himſelf. Did he attempt to obſcure its 
piercing and falutary luſtre, by piling up 
Clouds before it, of Errors rendered ſpeci- 
ous and half illuſtrious by great Names. 
Baſe Difſemblers with yourſelves and the 
World : miſerable Profaners of that Light 


which the Creator has diffuſed over the 


Earth; the Light of Reaſon, of fimple Truth, 
of Conſcience. Mention not Rouſſeau as an 
apology for ſuch deſpicable Eyaſions.—To 
others it is a bad Book: to thoſe who are 
hunting to confirm a theory—not founded in 
the happieſt experience of their own boſoms 
of the univerſal Depravity of Mankind. Such 


Will overpaſs whatever will not fayour their 


ſyſtem, 


1 
ſyſtem, and ſelect, combine, exaggerate, 
whatever will. To another Claſs it is a bad 
Book: thoſe who believe the Exiſtence of 
Virtue; but are pained with its ſuperiority 
when united with extraordinary Genius. 
Theſe will lament, and be aſhamed ; and be 
ſorry that they have not more for lamenta- 
tion and ſhame, and triumphant condolence 
over the fad imperfections of poor human 
Excellence. To till another deſcription it 
is a Book to be avoided : thoſe who are too 
honeſt to ſay that they deſpiſe and abhor Ro 
ſeau on the account he has given of himſelf, 
and are yet too timid to declare that they re- 
ſpe& and eſteem him notwithſtahding. But 
to ingenuous, ſimple, firm, benevolent, com- 
prehenſive and elevated Minds, I preſume 
that it is not a bad Book. They will regret, 
they will pity : they will ſympathize with a 
great and generous Mind, expoſed to every 
ſtorm, and tried by every ſtrongeſt tempta- 
tion; left to its own direction, when the 
ſenſibility of youth, and eſpecially in ſuch a 
temperature as his'muſt have been, has moſt 
need of protective counſel. Erring, and in 
the extreme unhappy ; as far perhaps as un- 
happineſs can be the lot of ſuch a Mind; 


ſuffer- 


(32) 
ſuffering indeſcribably for its errors; and in 
a very intenſe degree for its virtues, and its 
efforts to enlighten ſociety ; its contempt of 


' diſguiſe, its high ſentiments of friendſhip : 


yet leſs affected by the coniequences of its 
faults, than by the ſenſe of the faults them- 
ſelves: content to loſe the external rewards 
of Virtuc, to endure the inſulting calumnies 
which Vice and Ignorance could raiſe againſt 


him, if his heart in ſolitude ſpoke peace to 


him as Virtue's Friend : faithful to the dignity 
of the ſpecies when it had been moſt outraged, 
and with the greateſt injury to himſelf : 
his ſoul ardent in the contemplation of what 


| ſeemed to him eſſential to their freedom, 


their happineſs and their perfection, when 
fraud or force, and proſcription, and execra- 
tion, and contumely, never ceaſed 'to purſue 
his Perſon, his Writings, and his Name. 
His Perſon is at reſt from their purſuits : his 
Writings have nearly paſt the ordeal of their 


injurious malignity. His glory will be in- 


terwoven with the felicity of Nations; and 
will flouriſh when the Empire of Tyranny 
ſhall be no more. This in the mean time 
we may aſſure ourſelves, if no perſon ſhall 
leave behind him a Book ſimilar to this of 

Rouſſeau, 


(383: 3 


Rouſſeau, ſo opprobriouſly daſhed againſt his 
Tomb by the Revilers of his Memory, till a 
Man ariſes equal to him in genius, in ſenſibi- 
lity, in love of virtue, and at the ſame time in 
circumſtances and ſituation ſo unpropitious to 
conduct, ſo hazardous to principles; equal to 
him in misfortunes, in ſufferings: as much a 
Friend to human Nature, and as much traduced 
and perſecuted, it will have been a bequeſt not 
ſoon repeated. The concurrence of all theſe 
circumſtances would be extraordinary indeed : 
and there ſeems to be a progreſs of Society, 
to which he has illuſtriouſly contributed, that 
will render the diſtreſſing points of coinci- 
dence leſs and leſs probable in every ſucceed- 
ing age. Who will not be aſtoniſhed, of 
the unprejudiced and diſintereſted, that Mr. 
BuRKeE can find hardly any thing in Rovs- 
SEAU applicable to real life and manners :— 
nothing from which we can dream of draw- 
ing any laws of conduct, or fortifying or il- 
luſtrating any thing by reference to his opi- 
nions, who, when he appeals to Horace * :— 
in reality for what? For the cenſure of a 
very different ſet of writers: the inven- 


Letter II. p. 41. 
3 tors 
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tors of dry, cold, abſtract paradox, whoſe 
doctrines were conveyed in a manner too 
enigmatical * and unaffecting. But that 
fenſe and thoſe manners on which the opi- 
nions of Reufſeau have no hald, that utility 
which dares not to try itſelf by his prin- 
ciples, it may be difficult to explain: —ex- 
cept indeed to men of the world: to con- 
firm their ſentiments and practice, Rouſſeau 
certainly did not write. To make a fortune, 
an intereſt, a party, a reputation of ec/at, he 


* Mr. Burke would have done better to quote the pre- 
ceding Line : 
Queis PARIA effe fer? placuit PECCATA, laborant. 


Duum ventum ad finem eft : ſenſus moreſque repugnant 3 

Atque ipſa Utilitas, juſti prope Mater et aqui. 
It has been the unpardoned offence of Neuſſeau, that 
he has repreſented crimes as more ſhameful than errors: 
and has appealed from the Judgment of depraved Society 
(or the Practice rather than the Judgment even of the \ 
moſt depraved) to the unprejudiced ſuffrage of the Heart. 
The ſenſe and uncorrupted manners of mankind, that 
utility which is general and perpetual, and no other can 
deſerve to be dignified by the appellation of juſt: mater et 
£qui, are with him. The Paradox of the paria peccata, 
does not affect him. It concerns others to anſwer for a 
worſe Pes adox, than even that: the Paradox which treats 
the Errors of Innocence and Inexperience as irremiſſi- 
ble; and offences of a very different denomination as 
light and infignificant. = 

has 
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has left to others to teach. The principles 
of true honour, fidelity, probity, pure and 
generous ſympathy, ſincerity, independence, 
juſtice, magnanimity ; of reſpect and benevo- 
lence to men, as men ; of ardent and enlight- 
ened zeal for the beſt intereſts of ſociety, he 
has more than taught. If there is any vi- 
gour, clearneſs, virtuous animation in the 
mind, all theſe qualities acquire from him a 
new force. It is not pretended, it may be ſaid, 
that he teaches Prudence :—but he teaches 
that Freedom, from artificial and oſtentatious 
wants, which enables Prudence to be prac- 
tiſed. He teaches that which is the ſublime 
Prudence of the wiſe and good, to avoid 
placing themſelves in circumſtances hoſtile 
to their Principles, to avoid giving way to 
the firſt tendencies to deviation. 

How, from the examples which his Ge- 
nius makes preſent with .us, and gives to 
them a perſonal influence and authority, like 
that of the neareſt Friends, do the ſupreme 
ſatisfactions of Innocence and Virtue pervade 
the ſoul; with what a ſublime enthuſiaſm 
has he filled the heart with the ſole felicity 
in which it can perpetually acquieſce, and 
made us feel the utmoſt ſacrifices that can 
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be offered to Virtue, as its higheſt endear- 
ments :—and thoſe duties, the moſt facred, 
the moſt important to individuals and to ſo- 
ciety, with what grace and dignity do they 
ſhine forth? How ſuperlatively does their 
obſervance reward its unalterable votaries ? 
How glorious his combats againſt errors in 
fociety the moſt countenanced, and prejudices 
the moſt ſeducing and triumphant. And to 
the mvrals at leaſt of Chriſtianity, he has given 
a teſtimony, impoſſible tobe contemplated with 
indifference, by the coldeſt heart :—of the 
wiſdom, the benevolence and tranſcendant 
fortitude of its great Teacher, he has ſpoken 
in a language of the, moft animated and im- 
preſſive admiration. 

A nund vicious and deliberately corrupt, to 
the degree Mr. BuRKE is pleaſed to repre- 
ſent Rouſſeau, muſt ill ſupport itſelf in a 
long retirement ; muſt be ill adapted to the 
aweful calm of Solitude and of Nature. It is 
impoſſible, however, to read the four Let- 
ters to the Preſident de Maleſherbes, after ſeven 
years retirement at Montmorenci, without the 
moſt ſenſible emotions: without the deepeſt 
impreſſion of affectionate eſteem. The Man 
who for ſeven weeks only ſhould have form- 


9 ed 


TE 0 
ed and cheriſhed in ſolitude, ſuch a temper 
of mind, as he, in the midſt of poignant ſuf- 
ferings, preſerved during thoſe years, is no 
object of ridicule, of abhorrence, to any who, 
to ſay the mildeſt, have not imbibed preju- 
dices which deſtroy all the colours, invert all 
the appearances of nature and of truth, re- 
lative to the ſubje& againſt which their pre- 
poſſeſſion is indulged. By thoſe who per- 
mit the emanations of a ſublime and bene- 
volent, mind to reach their hearts with the 
genuine force of ſympathy, the goodneſs and 
the purity of his will be felt. Purity I re- 
peat, if a mortal may preſume to apply the 
word to mortality : for we are not ſpeaking 
of unmixed intellect: we are ſpeaking of 
man : whoſe pureſt ſtate on earth is not the 
exemption from all error and moral evil ; but 
whoſe heart has then the purity proper to 
its nature, when its paſſions, intenſe as they 
may be,—and they are uſually in proportion 
to the other powers of the mind,—are ex- 
alted into affections the moſt difintereſted and 
comprehenſive, and are all ultimately abſorb- 
ed in the Love of Virtue, and of univerial 
Good. It is idle to aſcribe the influeace of 
Roujeau on the mind, to a ſecret charm 4 
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the language; though all the graces of that 
language, enchanting as it is, breathe in his 
diction and compoſition. But when theſe 
ſubordinate attractions are abſent, as they 
not unfrequently are, When the ſtyle is ne- 
gligent or harſh, the commanding influence 
continues ſtill. It is ſtill Rouſſcau— the heart 
anſwers him. His diffuſion is often ener- 
getic, becauſe characteriſtic of the perſons 
whoſe ſentiment, and the modes of expreſſion 
natural to it, he repreſents: his ſubjects com- 
prehend whatever can deeply intereſt, or call 
forth into the moſt powerful exertion, the 
underſtanding, the imagination, and the heart. 
Actuated by the moſt expanſive thoughts, 
and higheſt emotions, bis repoſe itſelf has all 
the character of the pathetic and of the ſub- 
lime. He has few reſting places for the fancy 
of a Reader, who muſt be amuſed by the 
artificial intereſt of ornamented trifles. When 
he deſcends to what would be trifles, if em- 
belliſhed, he recommends them by the moſt 
engaging ſimplicity : he gives them life, and 
character, and manners; and aſſociates them 
with whatever he has endeared to us: — n- 
fibility, virtue, goodneſs, the contentment and 
full complacency of the pureſt hearts. This 
18 


(39 1 

is the Magic of Rouſſeau. Subſtitute other 
words : break his periods: (of which the 
harmony ſtops not at the ear but penetrates 
to the ſoul) read him in what Tranſlation 
you will: or make as bad a Tranſlation as 
perverſe induſtry may contrive, if it be but 
faithful to the ſentiment, you will not have 
ſubdued the enchantment. And in confor- 
mity to the principle on which it depends, 
the effect is permanent. There are many 
very agrecable and even elegant Writers, who 
may be read without a with to reſume them: 
from whom we may be called away without 
impatience at the interruption : to whom we 
return with diminiſhed ſatisfaction, and with 
ſome degree of wonder at the effect of paſ- 
ſages which at firſt ſeemed to delight us. 
There are ſome only for the young ; the ſuſ- 
ceptible : others only for the contemplative 
and abſtracted : ſome for the obterver of the 
active and buſy world; others 10 the adinirer 
of ſimple Nature alone; ſome for the Taſte 
'enamoured with the Charms of Compoſi- 
tion, of Muſic, and the other elegant Arts ; 
ſome for the Moralift, others for the Po- 
litician: others for the metaphytical Rea- 
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ſoner; others for thoſe Minds which glo- 
with the vivid perception of Virtue, of Be- 
neficence, and feel the energy of the ſu- 
preme good without the aid of Reſearch ? 
By which of theſe can Rouſſeau be diſre- 
garded ? Read, and then judge: this is 
all that I wiſh of thoſe who would entitle 
themſclves to decide. He has hitherto been 
Judged on Rumours, and on the authority of 
ſtudiouſly diſſeminated prejudices, by thoſe 
who never read him ; or who read partially 
detached paſſages ; or who recollect at a diſ- 
tance, what they have read long ſince, and 
whoſe remembrance is tinctured with their 
mtermediate views and ſentiments, and their 
preſent ſyſtems, and the antipathies connect- 


ed with them, from which it were well, if 


minds of much experience and cultivation 
were more generally exempt than they are 


found to be. 
In his maſtery over the human heart, I 


know not to whom to compare Rouſſeau. He 


has, when the ſubject calls it forth, the force 
and elevation of Demoſthenes. The com- 
mand of the Athenian is over the great pub- 
lic paſſions. What dominion over theſe 

„ 


(- 48.) 
would the Citizen of Geneva * have exerted 
if he were now living in this great tendency 
of the world. He who could re-animate 
Fabricius, and give a language to his ſenti- 
ments which would have been heard with 
rapture and aſtoniſhment in the Senate of 
Rome, in the Age of Scipio. In the Extent 
of his influence over the heart, Rouſſeau re- 
ſembles Shakeſpeare. But what Author like 
Rouſſeau has allied Purity with Ardour, Phi- 
loſophy with the Paſſions; and raiſed the 
ſublimeſt Temple to Virtue, ever edified by a 
mortal hand, of materials which ſeemed only 
capable of furniſhing a frail Aſylum to error 
and infirmity, and fugitive pleaſure ; ſoon to 
be deſtroyed by regret and deſpair. Nichard- 
ſon, the ſublime Richaraſon, in creating by 
the energy of a ſingular mind, the Ciementina 
and the C/ari//a, perhaps kindled that Enthu- 
ſiaſm which produced the Heloiſe: yet there is 
nothing of imitation : the character of theſe 
wonderful productions is perfectly diſtin, 


* Infelix Patria] ne ofſa quidem ejus. But he did not 
ceaſe to love his Country, even when the intemperance 
of their zeal compelled him to renounce it. He was 
buried at Ermenonville in the Iſle de France. See a little 
Tract entitled, A Tour to Ermenonville. 
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The tender, the melancholy, the empaſſion- 
ed ;—and when tranquillity emerges from 
the dreadful ſtruggle, a ſerene which is felt 
through the ſoul, charaQterize the Heloiſe. 
How naturally, from ſimplieity and inno- 
cence, and a pure but fatal ſenſibility, that 
moſt precious but moſt dangerous and ter- 
Tible of the gifts of Heaven, - from the ami- 
able Friend, the affectionate Daughter, the 
Mind ſtudious of improvement, but not emu- 
lous of celebrity, and more pleaſed with eſ- 
teem than admiration, riſes the diſintereſted, 
the awful, the ſublime Julia. With an heart 
incapable of happineſs or repoſe, but from 
the conſciouſneſs of merited affection, her 
mind expands and eleyates itfelf in propor- 
tion to the effort required. We ſee Clemen- 
tina ſupported by the principle of delicate 
and jealous honour, and that difference of 
religion which muſt ſo ſtrongly affect her. 
We obſerve in Clariſſa, a temper leſs liable 
to ſurprize than that of Julia, naturally leſs 
ſuſceptible of emotion, and by habit and edu- 
cation more guarded : yet perhaps, the ſuf- 
fering herſelf to be carried off by Lovelace, 
is leſs to be reconciled to the principle and 
prudence, and dclicacy of ſuch a mind fo cir- 
cumſtanced, than the fatal interview with 

St. 


. 
St. Preux *, At leaſt, Julia is reſtored by 
Love itſelf to the elevation from which Love 
had ſeemed to have diſpoſſeſſed her. We 
judge of its purity by an effect fo glorious. 

I mean no invidious compariſons. I regard 
Shakeſpeare and Richardſon, as in the firſt 
claſs of that order of Genius, an higher than 
which perhaps does not exiſt within the reach 
of the human mind. True Genius is inde- 
pendent ; and has nothing of the ſpirit of 
Deſpotiſm. Each man has his own poſitive 
title to eſtimation : the immortal wreaths ſuf- 
fice ſor all that can deſerve them; not like 
the diadem of oriental pride, which inveſts 
one brow with partial and invidious glory. 
Rouſſeau, with the diſintereſted firmneſs of a 
noble ſpirit, reprobates, as the bane of edu- 
cation, of manners, and of Society, that ho- 
nour which is merely relative, and depends 
upon a conflict of rival execellence. Let the 


* Hortenſius, in Mrs. CLARA REEve's Progreſs of 
_ Romance, ſays much for the Heloiſe ; with much ſpirit 
and good ſenſe. Euphraſa, who appears very guarded in 
her approbation, acknowledges herſelf convinced, that 
he did not intend to hurt the principles or morals of man- 
kind: with an indignant remark, that thoſe who write 
only for depraved and corrupted minds, ſhould dare to ap- 


peal to Rouſſeau as a precedent. 
Ker * defects, 
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defects, the vices, ſtruggle with each other 
where nothing is great and reſpectaple, and all 
muſt conſole irſclf, by finding ſomething more 
infignificant and baſe: the real conteſt of excel- 


lence is within itſelf; not a competition for tri- 


umph over congenial powers. This is beneath 
its character; and, from the neceſſary diſſimi- 
larity of great and original talents, unſatisfac- 
tory at laſt. I mention them not for the pur- 
poſe of founding the fame of Rouſſeau on 


the demolition or diminution of any other 


fame: (I ſhould thus have been too far from 
his ſentiments to deſerve to place myſelf with 
thoſe who would vindicate his memory) but 
to illuſtrate this propoſition, that the prin- 
ciples which give ſuch energy to his admi- 
rable works, are of a character perfectly ap- 
propriate, and diſtinguiſhed from every other 


by eſſential differences. 


But to judge. duely of his Genius and Me- 
rit, and to form an idea how aſtoniſhingly 
the vehemence and marked antipathy of Mr. 
Burke, now thirteen years after the death * of 
Rouſſeau, blazes forth on the event of the Re- 
volution in France, look to the Emile and to its 


On the 2d of July, 1778. 
| aſtoniſh- 
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aſtoniſhingly pathetic ſequel; to the celebrated 
diſſertation which obtained the fatal prize at 
Dijon ; a chief ſource of the calumnies and 
cruelties againſt its Author which have not 
yet ſubſided ; to his Letters on the Theatre; 
on the queſtion, whether there is a fixed Prin- 
ciple of Moral; on Providence; to his 80CIAL 
ComPAacT: which, even were it alone, me- 
rited Statues wherever there are men friendly 
to the Freedom, the tranquillity, and ad- 
vancement of human nature. Look even to 
his Works of Amuſement ; and particularly 
his Divin de Village, that charming picture 
of innocent ſimplicity and rural happineſs, 
oppoſed to the frivolity and ſeducing page- 
antry of Cities: —his Letters on Botany; a 
ſtudy to which no vitiated heart would have 
given the charms which he has given it. 
See in the Heloiſe, what eaſe and freedom, 
and elegant ſimplicity ; what a pure, tender, 
and elevating Beauty in the Garden, which 
his creative imagination has formed for Julia! 
What painting of the great, various, and 
wonderſully impreſſive Beauties of Sreitzer- 
land. What energy in the aweſul view of 
the rock and torrent at Meillerie. What har- 
mony between the horror of the proſpect, 


and 


. 

and the dreadful purpoſe ſuggeſted by it. 
What an inexpreſſibly affecting calm in the 
Voyage by Moon- light on the Lake to Cla- 
rens, which ſucceeds this tremendous con- 
fli between Paſſion and Virtue |—If ever 
PotT—for this is Poetry indeed in whatever 
form conveyed—purified the Heart by Terror 
and Pity *, Rousseav has gloriouſly per- 
formed that ſublime Work. Look to num- 
berleſs incidental paſſages in all his works, 
Where the heart breaks forth unſtudied and 
without diſguiſe :—then ſay, whoever you are, 
that your affection to virtue is more animated, 
more unſubdued by calamity, by calumny, by 
the diſappointment of your deareſt hopes, more 
vividly and more variouſly exerted on the 
great intereſts of ſociety, and of man, than 
that of Rou/ſſeare. 

I will not ſtop to diſpute about the taſte. 
of ſuch a Writer. Thoſe who can introduce 
the Myſteries of Lucina +, the Myſteries of 
another Goddeſs | whom it is not uſually 
permitted to name, much leſs to diſcloſe her 
Rites with ſuch total unreſerve, —thoſe who 


* f Mr. Burke's Wr to that celebrated Paſſage 
of the Poetics. 
+ P. 25. 1 P. 35. 
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are equal to ſuch embelliſhments, and many 
ſimilar, in Letters on the Revolution of France, 
may have a better taſte. than Rouſſeau ; if at 
ſo pleaſes the Arbiters of Taſte, - they are at 
the head of thoſe Arbiters—to decide. A dif- 
ferent taſte from Rouſſeau they have certainly. 
They may impeach—lI will not ſay zmpeach ; 
for I truit and I believe they execute that 
duty with a better ſpirit. But the Man who 
has impeached in the Name of the Commons 
of Great Britain, is pledged to the Commu- 
nity by that Act, to ſuſtain, in the accuſa- 
tions he ſhall make elſewhere, and in his 
whole life, the gravity, impartiality, and tem- 
per of that aweful character he has taken on 
himſelf 

Thoſe however who can ſatisfy themſelves 
that ſuch a charge becomes them, may ac- 


* Omnes qui alterum, nullis impulſi inimicitiis, nulla 
privatim læſi injuria, nullo premio adduct, Republicæ 
cauſa, in judicium vocant, providere debent non ſolum 
quid oneris in præſent.a tollant, ſed etiam quantum in 
omnem vitam. Legem enim ſibi dicunt innocentiz, 
continentiæ, virtutumque omnium, qui ab altero ratio- 
nem vitz repoſcunt. Verr. III. 1. 

The continentia of the Romans, or ey palua of the Greeks, 
was Temper and Moderation in every thing. 
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euſe, amid their other charges of ſuch weight 

againſt him, RovssEAv of vanity. How the 
other charges have been ſupported the Reader 
will judge: I will not ſtay to defend him 
from this, by enquiring whether Vanity can 
fix her abode in a mind, ſimple, comprehen- 
five, elevated as his. But it is not vanity, 
it is not any extravagance or perverſity of the 
human mind, for which a name, or a diſtinct 
explanation has been found, which could ſug- 
geſt to a Man and a Writer, ſuch as Mr. 
Burke, ſuch an image as that of RoussE Av, 
. * flinging his life with a wild defiance in the face 
of his Creator, whom he acknowledges only to 
brave . This has nothing of the decency 
of taſte, or the dignity of accuſation ; or 
even of the partial ſimilitude of ſuch fatire, 
as wears the face or feature of probability. 
No wonder that the variety of Rouſſeau, in- 
exhauſtible as it has appeared to me, ſeems 
confined, to thoſe who indulge themſelves in 
ſuch latitude. I would not have quoted ſuch 
a page, if it had not been neceſſary to ſhew to 
what temper a polite and cultivated mind had 


wrought itſelf to be duely qualified for this 
attack. 


* 
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I certainly; as I have already declared my 
ſentiments, think Rouſſeau one of the firſt of 
Writers; modern, or even antient. That he 
has all the fire, and all the energy of elo- 
quence: That he has a power not to be de- 
ſcribed, over the imagination and the heart. 
And I thought if no more could have been 
faid than this, that it ſhould have been abun- 

dantly ſufficient to reſtrain Mr. Burke from 
violating his memory by the appearance of 

contempt: For againſt Rouſſeau, what Man 

in any degree worthy to judge of him, can 

have more than the appearance of ſuch a ſen- 

timent. I had thought that the ſympathy 

of Genius ſhould have been a ſtronger tie 

than the colliſion of temporary Politics, a 

cauſe of Diſunion. But whatever my admi- 

ration of Rouſſeau is in theſe reſpects, it is 

much higher towards him as an ardent Lover 
of Virtue; as a difintereſted and unchange- 

able Friend to human ſociety; as a Man 

filled with veneration towards the Wiſdom 

and Beneficence of the Deity.— To the Man, 

the Patriot, the Citizen of the World ; to 

the Anticipator, in the midſt of the moſt 

pungent diſtreſſes,—of the felicity of the 

Univerſe—=FRANCE has done well to erect 
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| Ke ſuperfluous | to his fame ; but juſt to 


herſelf and to the example ſhe owes Mankind. 
Theſe are my ſentiments: I have avowed, 


and I would maintain them, though I were 


certain that for defending his memory, [ 
ſhould partake his lot. | 

With all theſe reflections on his moral 
character *, another is interſperſed on the 
ſoundneſs of his mind. Is this humane, is 
it conſiſtent, is it ingenuous ? I thought theſe 
empoiſoned darts were confined to other war- 
fare, and the hands of other chiefs. When 
ſomething of this. kind ſeemed pretty plainly 
to be intimated in the former Letter, I would 
not ſuffer myſelf to interpret the expreſſions 
in ſuch a ſenſe, leſt I ſhould have been ha- 
ſtily injurious. Mr. Burke has now ſpoken 
out in the fulleſt manner. I ſhall only ſay, 


that if he had written in France inſtead of 


England, and had repreſented events as he has 
done; if he had then ſaid he had ſeen, the Pillory 
in which the Fing and Queen were placed 

in the day of ſolemn aſſent to the Conſtitu- 
tion, we muſt have been convinced; that his 
reaſon ſuffered that calamity which he treats 


* P. 31, 34+ 
with 


1 
with ſuch ſportive unconcern, or that his 
mind was under the government of ſome- 
thing even yet worſe than the morbid alie- 
nation of Reaſon. 

But the Pillory and the infilting figure over 
the head of their lawful King and Queen &, 
are not to be too rigorouſly underſtood. It 
is the painting of rhetoric. Children, and 
men of the information of children, are pe- 
trified with aſtoniſhment. Savage, brutal, 
diabolical, muſt be the cry. When I was 
very young indeed, I ſhould have literally 
underſtood it. I now underſtand it in its - 
true value, as fine, extremely fine oratory; the 
better for being a little coarſe, as it is to be 
admired at a diſtance, which is its proper 
point of view. Reflection might lead thoſe 
who love it to conſider, as a late very acute 
obſerver has done F, that the King of France 
is not much to be pitied for reſtoring to the 
Nation that power which was not his, in 
exerciſe or even idea, And that if he has; 
which is generally believed, a ſpirit of bene- 


P. 28. 


+ Strictures on the Letter of the Right Hon. Mr, 
Burke, 1790. P. 31-5, 
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dvolence and a taſte for the pureſt glory, he 
muſt be far happier than the Throne of ab- 
ſolute Monarchy could have made him. 

It became the Accuſer, in ſuch terms, of 
Rouſſeau, to ſpeak tenderly of General Monk. 
If I were aſked what I thought of him, I 
ſhould ſay, that I thought 0 falſe, ſelfiſh, 
and a fit inſtrument of thoſe who, in their zeal 
to reſtore the Monarchy, and recover or ac- 
quire a little ſelf-importance under it, thought 
nothing of ſecurity to the People, or the 
Conſtitution. I ſhould treat his diſſembling 
and intereſted Conduct, as frankly as it has 
been treated by that great Hiſtorian, into 
whoſe hands Truth, Liberty and Philoſophy 
gave the pen ; and enabled her to trace with 
inexhauſted ſpirit, the clear and expreſſive 
outline of our Conſtitution at its moſt im- 
portant æra, through all the intricacies in 
which it had been involved. She will quit 
life with more animating feflections than are 
to be derived from the incenſe of Courts, or 
from the emulous homage of rival parties. 
But what can a Member of the National A, 
\ ſembly of France have to think of Monk? A 
Member of the National Aſſembly planning ſe- 
cret hoſtility agua the Conſtitution under 

which 


8 - 2, 


which that Aſſembly exiſts. I know nothing 
of Hale which reſembles this : if there were, 
the good would find it impoſſible to think 
of him with affectionate veneration. I ſhall 
not be found in the number of the advocates 
of civil oaths ; nor of. thoſe who think that 
honeſt men, above intrigue and above diſſi- 
mulation, may not, and ought not to be em- 
ployed in judicial offices, in a government eſta- | 
bliſhed contrary to their opinion. But I cannot 
commend thoſe, —and if there are any, the 
New Election will, I hope, prevent their 
entrance, —who can fit as Members of the 
National Repreſentation, as Guardians of the 
Conſtitution, waiting for conjunctions and 
oppoſittons to effect its fall. We ſhould have 
been fatisfied on leſs authority, though we 
are obliged to Mr. Burke for his, that to wait 
for ſuch indications from the aſpects of the 
_ Planets would indeed be filly ; and it might 
be diſaſtrous and fatal, with ignominy ; as 
it was to a woman at the laſt Norjo/k Aſſizes, 
who in a fit of jealouſy fired a barn, in reli- 
ance that the ſtars, as her confidential friend, 
a fortune- teller, had aſſured her, would place 
her above her enemies. She was convicted, 
and executed. Wiſer Sooth-ſayers may adviſe 
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the Malcontents in F rance, to wait for ſurer 


tokens in political aſpects: yet thoſe aſpects 


may deceive men, whoſe imaginations are 


ever on the watch; they certainly ſuſpend 
all confidence, ſecurity, and rational hope of 
returning Union, ſo fer as they are indulged. 
They may be fatal to the plotters in the end; 
they are aſſuredly miſchicvous in their inter- 
mediate effects to the Community, 

I obſerve ſome apology is made by Mr. 
Burke to his Pariſian Correſpondent *, for 
not haying duely ſettled the balance of moral 
and political merit, between thoſe who quit- 
ted their Country at ſuch a moment to re- 
vile, and thoſe who ſtaid in it, and accepted 
Poſts of the higheſt Truſt and Confidence, 
which ſprang, and could only ſpring, from 


the Conſtitution itſelf, to betray the Conſti- 


tution, 


Non noſtrum eſt inter vos tantas componere lites, 


In the Edition which he tranſmits to his 
Friend, the preference to the extraordinary 
degree of poſitive merit, we are to ſuppoſe, is 
ſcrupulouſly affigned, My ſuffrage would be 
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with thoſe who act agreeably to the ſenti- 
ments they profeſs: and I ſhould think the 
common feelings and ſenſe of Mankind would 
eſteem the Abſentees as by far the moſt con- 
ſiſtent; and leſs injurious beyond compariſon 
in their conduct. | 

When defired to ſketch a Conſtitution *, 
Mr. Burke hab returned an anſwer fo like 
that of Rouſſeau, that I can hardly ſuppoſe 
it was abſent from his thoughts. There 
ſeems this merit, however, in Rouſſeau's, that 
it was a command over himſelf againſt pre- 
cipitate recommendation, when a Conſtitu- 
tion was forming for the iſland, whence he 
was conſulted ; when the miſchief of erro- 
neous advice from a foreigner might have 
been immediate. Mr. Burke's advice may 
do harm, ſo far as it can diſturb the preſent 
Conſtitution, and encourage Machinations 
againſt it, under the proſpect, ſuch as it is in 
every reſpec, of foreign aid; but it will, I 
think, remain harmleſs in point of applica- 
tion, fo far as it relates to forming a new 
Conſtitution ; as I do not think Mr. Burke, 
or I, or any of his admirers on this occaſion 
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(in others I have been as much ſo as ; moſt 
men) in France or England, will live to ſee 
the preſent ſubverted by deceit or force *. 
It is ſomething to find, that my idea of an 
elective Senate, is leſs diſtant from the opi- 
nion of Mr. Burke than I imagined. But I 
do not think this, or any other improvement, 
real or fancied, in the preſent Conſtitution 
of Prance, worth the purchaſe of a civil war, 
and invitation to the Monarchies of Europe, 
to confederate and invade, and ſubdue France 
to their ſyſtem « of Reform (if they can agree 
on any) againſt the opinion +, as even Mr. 
Burke believes, of the largeſt part of the 
Community. The majority of ſuch a Na- 
tion, which at the loweſt, to be acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Burke as the larger part, muſt 
be very ſenſibly fo, are to be coerced as mad- 
men by all the acts of unmodified hoſtility ; 
and to this honourable work, in the moſt 
civilized age of the World, thoſe Nations are 
invited which are conſpicuouſly cultivated i in 
their | ſentiments and manners; in that part 
of t the World which has been longeſt and moſt 
eminently diſtinguiſhed 1 for civilization. An 
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officer of Cromwel/'s, I will not ſay in what 
employment that I may not be ſuſpected of 
an incivility far from my intentions, —ſaid, 
that all the Nation, except himſelf, were out 
of their right mind. This has not been 
taken as a proof of either part of his aſſer- 
tion. A Member of the Br:tih Parliament, 
who knows the poſſibility of differing in po- 
litical ſentiments and meaſures without inſa- 
nity, affirms the majority of a Nation of 
thirty or twenty-five millions * at the leaſt, to 
be inſane. They have thought and acted in 
what immediately and univerſally concerns 
themſelves, otherwiſe than he approves, 

He thinks the Natianal Aſſembly + cannot 
have ſeen their way calmly and clearly; be- 
cauſe they have purſued it uninterruptedly, 
without thoſe enlightening intervals of retire- 
ment, that ſage and virtuous relaxation, that 
calm and beneficial reflection on the objects 
of their ſtation, exerciſed during the Receſs 
in every longer Adjournment and Proroga- 


* Mr. HowLeTT, in the Annals of Agriculture, ſtates 
them, and ſupports his Statement, with his Reaſons, at 
FTHIRTY-TWO MILLIONS. 
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tion, and in every week during their Seſſion, 
by the Members of our Parliament, with ſuch 
experienced advantage to their Country. In 
forming a Conſtitution, a more continued at- 
_ tendance on this great object may be expe- 
dient and neceſſary than in the functions of 
Legiſlature, when a Conſtitution is ſettled. 
Yet poſſibly even then, there may be ſeaſons 
when ſuch intervals are detrimental beyond 
the clear benefit they can be ſuppoſed to pro- 
duce. If after a Prorogation, the Parliament 
ſhould find itſelf provided with a war, which 
neither they nor their Conſtituents could ap- 
prove, and which might be in every poflible 
view injurious to the Nation, all the reflec- 
tions they might bring back from the Re- 
ceſs, would be a poor equivalent. 

I do not think that this calming influence 
of a Receſs is perfectly aſcertained. No man 
confeſſedly is more ſuited by taſte and culti- 
vation, and habits of ſociety, to avail him- 
ſelf of the ſoothing virtue of philoſophic re- 
poſe, than the Author of the Letter on the 
Revolution of France, If th: laſt of his Ad- 
dreſſes on this ſubject is calmer in ſentiment 
and language than the firſt, it decides the ef- 
leck! in that particular inſtance; and the ſhades 
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of Beaconfield have imparted their calming 
influence with effect, to a Mind not diſſimi- 
lar in Taſte and Genius, and love of elegant 
ſatisfactions to that which in the former cen- 
tury conſecrated them to Fame; but if the 
efficacy is not aſcertained in the preſent in- 
ſtance, it would be in vain to rely on it in 
general. 


Troſton, 
29 Hay, 1791, 


The obſervations which are quoted in the 
Extract in p. 63-5, loſe however not a little 
in their application to France, on account of 
the compelled celibacy of the Ecclefiaftics 
there under the late Conſtitution. This has 
been well ſhewn by others: and by none bet- 
ter than by Mr. MacinToss, in his VIx- 
DICIX GALTLIIC E. A Work ſo excellent in 
luminous and conciſe ſtatement of facts, in I 
ſtyle, arrangement, argument and principle, 
J am glad indeed to have ſeen. 

P. 182, 3. The HisToRIan to whom 
theſe pages allude, and whoſe laſt ſervice to 
public Freedom was the LETTER to EARL 

OT ANHOPE, 
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STANHOPE, occaſioned by that of Mr. 
Bus k on the RevoLuTion of FRANCE, 
died on the 22d of this month, after a long 
and moſt trying illneſs, ſupported with that 
magnanimity which animates her Writings, 
and which enabled her to record the moſt 
intereſting periods in the Hiſtory of this 
Nation, with a ſpirit equal to the actions and 
events. Though her Works will be a per- 
petual, and the nobleſt, memorial, I cannot 
allow myſelf to believe, that a ſuitable Teſ- 
timony of National Reſpect, can fail of being 
given. As long as Liberty, the Philoſophy of 
the human Mind, the importance of Educa- 


tion on firm, pure, generous, comprehenſive 


Principles, and the unalterable dignity of 
moral Truth, are objects of which the value 
is duely recognized, THE PEOPLE of this 


Tſang will feel ſuch a remembrance to be 


_...- 


a Trofton, | | . 
_ ET 


POSTSCRIPT. 


SINE theſe Remarks on the Letter of 
Mr. BukExR to a Member of the National 
Aſjembly were printed, an event has happen- 
ed of which I doubted whether I ſhould take 
any notice: the enlightened Spirit of that 
ASSEMBLY, and of the PEoPLE of FRANCE, 
having been ſo exerted, that however impor- 
tant ſuch a circumſtance might be where the 
Conſtitution wanted Firmneſs, or the Com- 
munity, were deficient in that Energy which 
is neceſſary to maintain the beſt, and ade- 
quate to rectifying the worſt political ſyſtem, 
in FRANCE, the attempt, its failure, or its 
ſucceſs, could be ſcarcely of that conſequence 
which entitles it to be named, except only 
as it illuſtrates the character of the NATION, 
and of the Government which it has choſen. 
Whether the eſcape of the King, and of his 
Conſort, on the 20th of June, withdrawing 
the Dauphin from that City in which the 
Voice of France had ſo lately conferred on 

him 
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him a title which ought from infancy to have 
been recommended to his confidence and 
gratitude, by the earlieſt admonitions of pa- 
rental tenderneſs; whether this flight will be 
a topic of ſplendid declamation to Mr. Bux xe, 
I am unconcerned. But as it has happened, 


that amongſt the other terrors which the fer- 


vency of his zeal for the Royal Perſonages 
of France, has wafted with ſuch ſolicitude 
eroſs the channel, to ears more open to any 
counſels, than thoſe which ought ſolely to 
have influenced their ſentiments and conduct, 
the Right Hon. Gentleman has predicted, 
that the King would be aſſaſſinated, it is ra- 
ther expedient to reflect, how far preſent ap- 
pearances accord with that prediction. The 
King of the French Nation abandons his 


poſt by flight, from the metropolis of the 


great territory entruſted to his care, from the 
Reſidence of Tranquillity, of Order, and of 
Conſtitutional Authority; from a Throne, 
digniſied by a ſanction which required only 


 eonfiſtency in ſubſequent conduct, or ſince- 


rity at the time of giving it, to have rendered 


his name revered and beloved to the lateſt 

age of the world. He directs his flight (and 

II not ſay what kind of a flight, for cir- 
cumſtances 


ö 


A 
cumſtances may be overlooked where the ge- 
neral features of an action are ſuch as to ſpare 
the neceſſity of pointing the minuter traits 
to obſervation) towards thoſe for the ſup- 
preſſion of whoſe confederacy his fituation, 
his engagements, his profeſſions, every mo- 
tive worthy of his regard as an individual, or 


of his attention as entruſted with the defence 


of the Nation, demanded his concurrence. 
With a public revenue of 1,200,000 appro- 
priated to him ; with his parks, his palaces, 
and the ſplendour of his eſtabliſhment in a 
country, which allows to no other office or fa- 


mily but his, diſtinctions of hereditary pomp 


and ſuperb pre-eminence, he complains as if 
he were diſcriminated only by ſufferings; in the 
midſt of millions ; who have preferred his in- 
dulgence and grandeur to the relief of their 


oven burthens. He complains, that the ac- 


ceptance of the Conſtitution was not ſub- 
jected to the will of thoſe adviſers from whom 
it was ſuppoſed he had been emancipated! 
And after the moſt aweful ſolemnities of Re- 
ligion, after reiterated pledges of perſonal ap- 
probation, and of cordial concurrence, given 
under every circumſtance, and in every mode 
which could invite belief, or fix accumulated 
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obligation, he is ready to give the People, if 
they can be compelled to take it, the Decla- 
ration of his Will, on the 23d of June, 1789, 
lung as it ſhall remain his will, as the baſis 
and meaſure of his future government. It 


| has been juſtly obſerved by Mr. CnRISTIE *, 


that beſides its defectiveneſs, beſides the 
abuſes it retained, (and we may add its re- 


ſerve and ambiguity on moſt important points 


of perſonal and political, and ſocial Rights,) 
its title was ſufficient. It was a Declaration 
of individual Will for Law ; to a People aſ- 
ſembled by their Repreſentatives to organize 
a Conſtitution of Freedom. There might 


have been expected another and another De- 


claration: * and what the King willed to give 
to-day, he might will to take away to-morrow.” 
Vet this King was brought back, notwith= 
ſanding all the irritation included in the at- 
tem pt, notwithſtanding all the provocation 


given in the mode of conducting it, and in 


the order to the Guard, to fire on thoſe whs 
did their duty as Men and free Citizens in 


preventing it: a Guard given him to inveſt 


his perſon with dignity and ſecurity in main- 
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tenance 


. 
tenance of the Conſtitution; not to aſſiſt 
him in lending a name and pretence to its 
enemies, and joining the ſtandard of thoſe 
whom it was his duty to repel. He was 
conducted with that order and inviolable ſe- 
curity which 1 is peculiar to the ſpirit of Free- 
dom; where all are amenable to the Laws, 
and none arè expoſed to any danger, but that 
which the Laws and the Conſtitution annex 
to the infringement of known duty. And 
the Lady whom Mr. Bux k E ſeems to con- 
template with adoration, paſſed through the 
Myriads who witneſſed the return to Paris, 


if not with ſentiments exempt from all mor- 
tal frailty, with a ſafety as perfect, as if, 


like an immortal, ſhe had poſſeſſed a controul- 
ling power over the will and actions of in- 
numerable and indignant multitudes. Yet 
Mr. Burks may be diſpoſed to acknowledge, 
that at ſuch an inſtant, it was neither as the 


Deſcendant of ſo many Princes, nor as the 


Wife of the King, or the Mother of the 


Dauphin; it is neither to her beauty, or her 
accompliſhments, that ſhe owed this ſafety : 


ſhe was guarded by the Agi of Liberty. 


The People who had witneſſed with tranquil 


intrepidity, an eſcape which carried with it 
3 the 


| 
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the ſignal of immediate invaſion, beheld the 
return with the ſame regulated temper. The 


| Leaders of the Revolution, the Defenders of 


that free Government which FRANCE has 
choſen, were the diſintereſted and intrepid 
Guardians of thoſe, againſt any ſadden and 
irregular Act of Reſentment, whoſe attempt 
ſtruck at their exiſtence: and the veneration 
to public Virtue in the perſon of F AYETTE, 
gave to Maria Antonietta, a protection no 
Teſs complete than if THE ProPLE of 
FRANCE had adopted towards her the ſen- 
timents and the language of Mr. Burks. 


What the reſult to her, to the King, to the 


Contrivers and Parties in the attempt will 


be, I ſhall not think it becoming to antici- 


pate. It will be, I am perſuaded, what a 


 Blemn public enquiry ſhall aſcertain that it 


ought to be. It reſts with the humanity of 
a generous, the firmneſs of a brave, the diſ- 
cernment and juſtice of a free and enlight- 
ened People. For myſelf I ſhould not much 
have regretted, if the attempted eſcape had 


been completely made, that the Arm of 


Freedom, rifing in her irreſiſtible power, 
might have removed at once, by one imme- 
diate and decifive excrtion, the impediments 


to 
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. to the peace and tranquillity of the Nation : 
and have cruſhed all the machinations and 
hopes of Deſpotiſm at a ſtroke. But the 
diſappointment of the project of their ene- 
mies, may be as effectual as the defeat of it, 
if the meditated flight had been accompliſh- 
ed. The vigilance, the magnanimity of the 
Friends of Liberty in FRance has been 
gloriouſly manifeſted, the force and union of 
public ſentiment has proved itſelf, and will 
prove, equal to whatever future occaſion can 
demand. A Nation completely organized, 
univerſally animated, feels and acts at once 
through the whole of its great extent. It will 
not be deceived or ſubdued. It will neither 
commit nor ſuffer outrage. It will puniſh, ſo 
far as may be neceſſary, thoſe of whom the 
impunity may be inconſiſtent with what it 
owes to itſelf. For others, they will learn 
by experience that it is better, with tranquil- 
lity and fidelity, to accept the bleſſings of 
Freedom, than to dream of ſubverting a Con- 
| ſtitution eſtabliſhed under her auſpices. 


2 July, 1791. 
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AprPENDIX to REMARKS on Mr. Burksz's REFLEC» 
TIONS on the REvoLUTION in FRANCE. 


No. V. 
InsTRUCTIONS to the Miniſters of foreign Courts, 


SIR, 

Tux King has charged me to who you of his ear- 
neſt defire that you make known his ſentiments con- 
cerning the Conſtitution and the French Revolution to 
the Court at which you reſide. The ſame orders are 
tranſmitted to the Embaſſadors and Miniſters of France 
at all the Courts of Europe : to the end that no doubt 
may remain with regard to his Majeſty's intentions, his 
free acceptation of the new form of Government, or his 
irrevocable oath to maintain it. His Majeſty convoked 
the States General of his Kingdom : and reſolved in his 
Council that his Commons ſhould, in that Aſſembly, 
have a number of Deputies equal to thoſe of the other 
tivo orders there exiſting, - This Act of proviſional Le- 
giſlation, which the circumſtances of the time did not 
allow to be more fayqurable, ſufficiently announced his 


Majeſty's intention to reſtore to the Nation all its Right. 


The States General met: and took the Title of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly : and in a ſhort ſpace of time a Conſtitu- 
tion fit to ſecure the happineſs of France, and of the 
Monarch, took place of the ancient order of things, 
ynder which the apparent Power of the kingdom only 
ſerved to conceal the real Power of the abuſes of certain 
ariſtocratic bodies. The National Aſſembly, the form 
of a repreſentative Government conjoined with an here- 
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itary nnn legiſlative body, was declared to be 
permanent: the choice of the Miniſters of public wor- 
ſhip, of Magiſtrates'and Judges was given to the People : 
the executive power was conferred on the King ; the 
formation of laws on the legiſlative body, and the power 
of ſanction on the Monarch: the public force, both in- 
- ternal and external, was organized on the ſame princi- 
ples, and in conformity to the fundamental diſtinction 
of powers :—Such is the Conſtitution of the kingdom. 
That which is called a Revolution is no more than an 
Abrogation of numerous abuſes that have been accumu- 
lating for ages, through the errors of the People, or the 
power of the Miniſters, which never was the power of 


the King. And thoſe abuſes were no leſs prejudicial to 


the Monarch than to the Nation. Thoſe abuſes, au- 
thority, under happy reigns, had never ceaſed to attack; 

but without the power to deſtroy. They exiſt no longer. 
The Nation, now. the Sovereign, has no citizens but 


ſuch as are equal in rights; no deſpot but the law; no 


miniſters but public miniſters, and of thoſe miniſters the 
King is the chief. Such is the French Revolution. | 
The Revolution muſt naturally have for its enemies all 
thoſe who, in the firſt moment of error, regret, on ac- 
count of their private intereit, the abuſes of the antient 
government. Hence the apparent diviſion in the king- 
dom; which is daily becoming leſs: hence, perhaps, 
ſome ſevere laws, and circumſtances which time will 
correct. But the King,—whoſe true power can never be 
diſtin from that of the Nation, who has no aim but 


the happineſs of the People, and no authority but that 


which is delegated to him the King has adopted, with- 
out reſerve, a happy Conſtitution, which will at once 
regenerate his Authority, the Nation, and the Monarchy, 
All his powers are reſerved to him: except the dreadful 
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power of negotiating with foreign powers; with the care 
of defending the kingdom, and repelling its enemies: 
but the French Nation will, in future, have no external 
enemies but its aggreflors : no internal enemies but thoſe 
who, ſtill flattering themſelves with vain hopes, believe 


that the will of twenty-four millions of men reſtored to 


their natural rights, after having organized the kingdom 
in ſuch a manner as to leave only the memory of antient 
form and abuſes, is not an immoveable and irrevocable 
Conſtitution. 

The moſt dangerous of thoſe enemies are they who 
affect to diſſeminate doubts of the intentions of the Mo- 
narch. They are much to blame or much deceived, 


They ſuppoſe themſelves the only Friends of the King; 


and they are the only enemies of Royalty. They would 
bave deprived the King of the love and confidence of a 
great Nation, if his principles and his probity had been 
leſs known. What has the King not done to ſhew, that 
he conſidered both the Revolution and the French Con- 
ſtitution as his Titles to Glory? After having accepted 
and ſanctioned all the Laws, he has neglected no means 
of cauſing them to be executed. Since the month of 
February, of the year preceding, he has promiſed, in the 
boſom of the National Aſſembly, to maintain them. He 
has taken an oath to do ſo in the midſt of the general 


federation of the kingdom. Dignified by the title of 


the Reſtorer of French Liberty, he will tranſmit to his 
ſon more than a Crown; he will tranſmit a conſtituti- 
onal Royalty, The enemies of the Conſtitution are 
conſtantly repeating, that the King is not happy; as if 


it were poſhble for a King to enjoy any happineſs but the 


happineſs of his People. They fay, that his authority 
E 4 is 


power of making Laws: he remains charged with the. 
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is leſſened; as if authority founded on force, were not 
leſs powerful and more precarious than authority founded 
on law. They ſay, that the King is not free: a ca- 
lumny atrocious, if they ſuppoſe that his will muſt be 
conſtrained; abſurd, if they take, for a want of freedom, 
the conſent repeatedly expreſſed by his Majeſty, to re- 
main among the citizens of Paris; a conſent that was 
due to their Patriotiſm ; even to their fears (Sur above 
all to their love. 

+ Thoſe calumnies, 8 have reached foreign 
courts : they have been repeated there by Frenchmen, 
who are voluntary exiles from their country, inſtead of 
ſharing its glory; and who, if they were not ,enemies, 


have deſerted their nation as citizens. The King, Sir, 


charges you to defeat their intrigues and their projects: 
and the ſame calumnies, while they ſpread the falſeſt ideas 
reſpeQing the French Revolution, have rendered the 
intentions of French travellers ſuſpected by ſeveral na- 
tions; and the King expreſsly orders you to protect and 
defend them. —Repreſent the French Conſtitution in the 
ſame light as that in which the King views it: and leave 


no doubt of his intention to maintain it to the utmoſt of 
his power. By ſecuring, the liberty and the equality of 
the citizens, that Conſtitution founds the National Proſ- 


perity on the moſt immovable baſis : it confirms the royal 
authority by the Law : it prevents, by a glorious Revolu- 
tion, that Revolution which the abuſes of the old Go- 
vernment would probably ſoon have effected, by a diſſo- 
| lution of the Empire. And finally, it will conſtitute 
the happineſs of the King. | 
Io juſtify it, to defend it, and to conſider it as the 
rule of your conduct, ought to be your firſt and moſt im- 
portant wy 


1 I have 
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I have frequently before communicated to you his 
Majeſty's ſentiments on this head: but after the infor- 
mation he has recetved of the opinion endeavoured to be 
eſtabliſhed in foreign courts reſpecting what is paſſing in 
France, he has ordered me to make known the contents 
of this Letter at the Court at which you reſide: and 
that it may be ſtill more public, his Majeſty has ordered 
it to be printed, 


22 Apr. 1791. (Signed) MoNnTMORIN., 


No. VI, 
Extent of Repreſentation and Mode of Election. 


Tranſlation of part of a Letter from a French Gentle 
man, to the Author of the foregoing Remarks. 


28 Dec. 1790. 

« France is divided into 83 Departments, In each 

Department there are ſeveral Diftridts : of which the 

number varies from 3 to 8. ! in each Diſtrict 
there is a certain number of Cantons. 

In the principal place of the Canton, the Primary 
Aſſembly forms itſelf. Every Citizen of France paying 
3 livres of tax, enrolled in the National Guard, and 
having taken the Civic Oath *, has a right to vote in the 
Primary Aſſembly.“ 


« To 


* Civic Oath, I ſwear to be faithful to the Nation, to the Law, 
n to the King: and to maintain with all my power, the Conſtitution 
« decreed by the National Aﬀembly, and accepted by the King 4,2 


17 A Paris chez Baudoin, Imprimeur de PAſſemhlce Nationgje, 1790. 
—Jz 


- 
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e To avoid the tumult of too numerous Aſſemblies, 


the Cantons are ſo compoſed, that the number of votes 
in each is uſually 499, and never more than 600.” 


In thoſe towns where there is a great number of 


Citizens, who directly ſhare in government (de Citoiens 
actifs) by the exerciſe of the right ob ſuffrage, ſeveral 
of theſe 8 are formed, which eben at the 
ſame time.” 

“ Every Primary Aſſembly has the es Conſtitution 
and organization of itſelf. ' The moſt aged Citizen pre- 
fides. The three next in ſeniority are ſcrutators. And 
thus the Aſſembly proceeds to chuſe its Preſident and 
Secretary by ballot.” _ 

Each Aſſembly names one Repreſentative for every 100 
active Citizens preſent, or abſent, enrolled on the. Civic 
Lift ;** & and theſe Repreſentatives are called Electors. 
The Re-union of theſe Electors from all the Cantons 
in each Department, gives a number of about 7 or 800. 
When they are completely choſen, they meet on a day 
fixed in the chief place of the department.” 

« There, after having treely formed 3 into 
an Aſſembly, which is called Electoral, they proceed to 
the Election by ballot, of Repreſentatives in the National 
Aſſembly, of executive Adminiſtrators in the departments, 
and of Biſhops.” 

« This Aſſembly laſts only 15 days. The Election 
concluded, it has no other function, and diſſolves of 
courſe.” 


Ie jure &'*tre fidele à la Nation, à la Loi, au Roi, & de maintenir 
de tout mon pouvoir la Conſtitution decrete par Aſſemblee Nationale, 
et accepte par le Roi. 
La Declaration des Droits de “Homme & du Citoyen, miſe a la 
porte a tout le Monde. ; 
« You 
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& You ſee, Sir, that there is but one intermediate 
ſtep between the People and thoſe who execute the lin- 
tive and adminiſtrative Power.“ 

« Perhaps it were better that the Pata ſhould elect 
without any intermediate.—But . . . to admit this it 
will be neceſſiry to wait until the Conſtitution has had 
ſome time to, produce its effect upon the Nation. At 


leaſt, you will agree, that this Form of Election, this 


diviſion into Aſſemblies of moderate number, which avoids 
tumult, is preferable to that where the Election being 


made in one place of general concourſe, the ambition of 


the candidates often cauſes the facrifice of human life. 
At the ſame time, it is one of thoſe queſtions, which, 
are of the greateſt importance, and merits all the atten. 
tion of every Lover of Freedom,” 


No. VII. 


I thought it incumbent on me in preparing this ſecond 
Edition, to read the ind of Mr. Burke ; which is either 
the laſt, or at leaſt the lateſt I have been able to pro- 
cure. I have read it through very carefully. There are 
two corrections ; one merely verbal, the other in a 
Note to p. 259: (ell the references to pages will ſerve 
for this gth Edition as for the preceding,) in that note 
Mr. Burke allows one ſtep lefs between the gepreſen- 

tative Jegiſlator and the conſtituent, than he had ſtated 
on the Report of the Committee, the Reſolve of the 
National Aſſembly having ſo far ſimplified the Mode of 
Election. It is obſerved, this does not remove the main 
objection of the firſt conſtituent being diſconnected from 
the actual Legiſlator. But it removes, however, a 
complexity from which it was.of no ſmall importance to 

vindicate 


y 


* 
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vindicate the plan of the Conſtitution, and ſhews a diſ- 
poſition to admit all the ſimplicity which in the actual 
circumſtances is deemed poſſible. I truſt, that delibe- 
ration and experience, the tranquillity and ſecurity of 4 
ſettled ſyſtem, the 'manners and the habits, inſpired by 
the exerciſe of a free government, will remove all difficulty 
as to the ſingle intermediate ſtep which remains. Poli- 
rical, like all other human perfeCtibility, is relative and 
progreiive. | | 

In France they call on Mr. Burke for other Cor- 
evBioas of Fact *. | 
They ſay he has ſtated 1720 Diſtricts, which is three 
times the actual number. He ſtill ſtates them in his 
gth Edition. They ſay he has been eſſentially miſin- 


formed in their expenditure and in their debt. They 


fay he has miſtaken incidental evils (and theſe exagge- 
rated by diſtance and miſintelligence) for ſyſtematic ; and 
momentary for permanent ; and they aſk where Mr. 
BuRKE lives, to ſuppoſe their ¶ſgnats depreciated ? They 
aſk where he finds, in the language or conduct of the 
National Aſſembly, the dilapidation of the Public Reve+ 
nues, repreſented as a relief to the People I; and they ap- 
peal to the AcTs of the NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, as a Re- 


ply to this Aſſertion.— They uſe a language, which I as 


an individual ſhall not uſe, but which, when it has been 
uſed by an individual here, however eminent and re- 
ſpeed, towards the fulleſt and freeſt Repreſentation of 
A great Community that ever yet exiſted in Europe, it 
cannot be wonderful to find retorted by individuals there. 


They leave him his Logic, his Metaphyſics, his Geo- 


metry, his political Claflification, in full gat and undiſ- 


Le "AE Frangois, 2 iS 1791. 
| + Letter of Mr. Burke, p. 338. gth Edition, 


* . 
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puted poſſeſſion. But they think all theſe Arcana of 
Mr. Burke will neither make a Conſtitution, nor prove 
theirs to be a bad one. They allow to the quick and in- 
ceſſantly repeated flaſhes of his fire againſt Rouſſeau, the 
facial Cantract, the Rights of Men, as much effect as to 
the feu petillant of Voltaire, when exerciſed on the ſame 
ſubjes. But they are convinced the fame of Rouſſeau has 
an ample indeſtructible baſe. They look to they who 
have aided the progreſs of intellectual Light and Free- 
dom, as deſtined to be remembered with honour, while 
the empire of Reaſon, of Humanity, ſhall ſubſiſt. And 
they have a juſt and generous confidence, that theſe 
bleflings are too widely diffuſed, too deeply imbibed, to be 
loſt in France in any future generation. Mr. BuxKkR 
has merited, and I truſt is {till deſerving, a place amongſt 
the benefactors of human Society: and compared with this 
the livelieſt ſallies of wit and fancy, even when not miſ- 


directed, are a ſlight appendage to fame thus earnt. When 


miſdirected, they are a deduction which eſteem to the 
individual, regard to genius and to the intereſts of man- 
kind, always obliges us deeply to regret, 


No. VIII. 


Sick this was ſent to the Preſs, I have had the ſa- 
tisfaction of reading the part hitherto publiſhed, of Mr. 
CuRISTIE's excellent LETTERS on the REvoLUTION of 


FRAxcz, and the NEW ConsTITUTION. I refer the 


Reader, who is anxious for the Cauſe of Freedom, to 
the fourth of thoſe Letters, for the Territorial Diviſion, 
the Adminiſtrative Aſſemblies, and the Mode of electing 


the 


tl 
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the National Aﬀembly. He will find that Mr. Burke's 
No t, 2, 3, 4, &c. to which no Citizen can have a par- 
ticular relation; his geometrical. ſquares in the room of 
natural diviſions of a country, do not exiſt in the actual 
territorial Diviſion. He will find the error rectified which 
I have mentioned as to the Mode of Election: and that 
there i but one intermediate between the Citizen who 

votes d the primary Aſſembly, and the Legiſlator. He 
will fee the Phantom of Mr. Burke's numerous Republics 
diſappear : and that one uniform, and ſimple and ener- 
getic Conſtitution pervades the Territory of France. 

He will ſee that thoſe Lawyers in the National Aſſembly, 
whom it has pleaſed Mr. Burke to delineate in ſuch co- 
Tours, have exerted themſelves more than any body of 
men have*ever done, of whom I can recollect the men- 
tion in the Hiſtory of any great Nation, to ſet © every 
Man within the reach of Right ;” that glorious wiſh of 
our benevolent and philoſophic Poet. I know the in- 
numerable and daily grievances of the poor of this coun- 
try, which cannot, which even ought not to be left to 


the ſummary juriſdiction of the Juſtices of the Peace, as 
- at preſent conſtituted ; and which are utterly out of the 


reach of any other legal remedy, without intolerable delay 
and ruinous expence. He will ſee the benevolent atten- 
tion of the National Aſembly, in eſtabliſhing the Bureaus 
of Peace and Conciliation; in encouraging Arbitration 


3 and giving Stability to its Awards; in eſtabliſhing the 


Family Tribunal to prevent the indecent and bitter liti- 
gations of near relatives. In theſe proviſions they have 
apparently had in view, but with improvement, the in- 
ſtitutions and uſage of antient Rome, in the beſt ages of 
the Republic. He will ſce, that there is provided a 
Great Court of Criminal a Turiſdietion in every Department ; 2 

which 
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which in ſuch a territory as France, muſt comprehend 
an extent more than equal to the medium of our cir- 
cuits; a Jury of Accuſation of eight analogous to our 


| Grand Jury; and a Jury of twelve for Trial in criminal 


Caſes. A Military Fury for the Trial of ſoldiers and 
failors. A Proviſion for ſucceſſion in caſe of inteſtacy ; 
which may admit of improvement, but which is far pre- 
ferable for the intereſts of a free community, and of do- 
meſtic happineſs to that droit d aineſſe, which founded the 
fortunes of one out of many children, on the exclufion 
and poverty of the reſt. He will find in the Decree for 
the Abolition of Titles and armorial Bearings +, an at- 
tentive reſervation with reſpec to the paſt, for the ſecurity 
of charters, title deeds, the ſubſiſting decorations of public 
and private places ; the monuments placed in churches, 
and the cuſtoms and opinions, and perſonal inclination” 


of foreigners. He will find t, out of reſpe& to Liberty 


and foreign Nations, the Decree deſtroying the ſymbols 
of ſervitude, and haughty inſcriptions inſulting to other 
Nations. He will recognize the ſimple and generous 
Dignity of Freedom. He will find & the proviſion for 
thoſe of the monaſtic orders, ho wiſh to continue in 
their accuſtomed habits of life ; and liberty to the reſt 
to quit thoſe houſes. He will obſerve || the declaration 


in favour of the Proteſtants of Alſace, founded on the ex- 


preſs principle, that “ differences of religious opinion ought 
« to have no influence in votes at Eleftions; and that in the 
e choice of thoſe who are to fulfil the duties of public offices, 


no regard ought to be had to any thing but abilities and 


« virtue.” He will notice the noble Reſolution on a 


*. 12 Mar. 1791. 7 Append. p. 120-1. No. xxx1. 19 June, 


1790. t P. 119, No. xxx. 19th and goth of June, 1790. 


$ 13 Feb. 1790, No. xxiv. p. 92. | No. xxx11. | 
9 Motion 
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Motion made in the National Aſſembly for an excluſive 
eſtabliſhment of the Catholic Religion : that © the Nati- 


cc onal Aſſembly conſiders it has not, and cannot have, the 


« exerciſe of * power over the conſcience, or over reli- 

« giaus opinions. 

I own I think, the important * of voting *, has 
its exerciſe much too long ſuſpended, by being ned 
to the age of twenty-five, To Morals and Patriotiſm, 
as well as to political Freedom, an earlier admiſſibility to 
the exerciſe of this right would be, I am perſuaded, 
much more conducive, I think that a regulation may 
be deviſed, and I truſt it will, conſidering the wiſdom 
and liberal ſpirit of France, which ſhall render the exclu- 


fion of Servants from the exerciſe of that right, totally 


unneceſſary. The French Nation has been long diſtin- 
guiſhed for mildneſs and courteſy in the conduct of heads 
of families towards their domeſtics : the tranſition there- 
fore to the exerciſe of perfect political freedom, will have 


the fewer prejudices and habits to impede its progreſs. 


The excluſion of thoſe & gui divitiis tantum incubuere 
repertis; 
devolved to them, made their proportional payment of 
the juſt claims on it, is, I think, wiſely modified, ex- 


emplary and ſalutary. 


But I ought not to conceal my concern on the Reſo- 


lution relative to Inſtructions +3 which declares 2, that 


the Members of the National Aſſembly ſhall, after their 
« Conflituents have declared their confidence in them, by 

« electing them as their Repreſentatives, be entitled to act 
« agreeably to their judgment, and ſhall not be conſtrained 


« by any authoritative Mandate from their Conſtituents,” 


Certainly, as Mr. Chri/tie remarks, there are differences 


® P. 163. + Conſt, Sect. I. Art. xxx1v.) 1 P. 198. 
of 


who have not, from 'the property which has 


( 8 ) 
of opinion amongſt us on this point. Many years paſt I 
had a long correſpondence with a Gentleman, whoſe abi- 
lities and general knowledge are much reſpected. He 
maintained that fide of the queſtion which Mr. Chr;/tie 
adopts, and advanced every thing which I thought could 
be advanced in its ſupport. I was not then, nor have 
ſince been, convinced. I think Repreſentatives aſſemble 
in a free ſtate to exerciſe that power, in right of the 
Community, which the Community itſelf, if actually aſ- 
ſembled, would poſſeſs. There are certainly many points 


on which the repreſentative will have, during the courſe. 


of deliberation and debate, lights to guide his judgment 
which have not occurred ts his Conftituents, Where 
there is a free, an equal, and a general Repreſentation, 
J have no idea of the hazard, that the People on ſuch 
points will want the neceſſary confidence in their Re- 
preſentatives ſo choſen. I have no imagination of a poſ- 
ſibility, politically to be regarded, that elective bodies of 
a People thus repreſented, will inftrut wantonly and 
capriciouſly, The reaſons which make it neceſſary to 
their convenience to be repreſented, and the grounds of 
confidence they will have in real Repreſentatives, will 
be ſufficient ſecurity againſt. this. But they may have 
formed an opinion on a queſtion of expedience ; and if 
authentically declared, where there is a real Conſtitution 
which gives the fair weight and efficacy to public ſuf- 
frage, it ought to be deciſive. It is true, that on a 
queſtion for continuing the late war againſt America, or 
ſince, on a queſtion againſt the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, or now if Mr. Burke could ſet forward his Croi- 
fade againſt the National Aſſembly and Conftitution of 
France, theſe are points in which every man ſhould be 
governed by his conviction of immutable right; but go- 
| F verned 


(% 


verned—not to vote againſt the Inſtructions of his Conſti- 
. tuents; I perceive not any right he has to do this but 
to vacate his ſeat which he holds as their Repreſentative, 
becauſe he cannot and ought not to vote according to 
thoſe Inſtructions; and becauſe, therefore, if they will 
inſiſt on them, he cannot be their Repreſentative. 

I have expreſſed my thoughts unreſervedly.— On the 
great queſtion of the vaLipiTyY of the ConsTiTUTION 
of FRANCE, I do not think the Rich of InsTRUcT1- 
oNs has, in the actual circumſtances, any effect. Much 
of neceſſity was done, from the nature and object of the 
Delegation, without Inſtructions; much on general In- 
ſtructions; ſomething, perhaps, againſt the Letter of In- 
ſtructions; but which has been ratified by the ſubſequent 
acceptance and approbation of the great Body of the 
People, in the freeft and moſt ample manner, 


No. IX. 


Great Branches of Reform already effefted ; and concerning 
_ which it is preſumed few will diſagree. 


The Abolition of arbitrary and partial Impoſts. 
The Abolition of Lettres de Cachet, and all other 
means by which Perſons were liable to ſevere and indefi- 
nite Puniſhments without Trial or Enquiry. 

The Deſtruction of the Baſtille, and of all other Places 
of cruel and inextricable Confinement, in which Perſons 
innocent or meritorious, might languiſh out their Lives 
in extreme Suffering and Deſpair, without their imputed 
Crimes, their Accuſers, their Situation, their Life or 
Death being known to the Public, or to any intereſted in 
their Relief. 

| The 
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The Abolition of unknown and unlimited Penſions for 
no Service, or the worſt Injuries to Individuals, and 
Crimes the moſt dangereus againſt the Community, 

The Extinction of venal hereditary Offices of 
Juſtice, | 

The Surrender of local provincial Privileges, incom- 
patible with a general Syſtem of national Conſtitution, 

The Eſtabliſhment of Trial by Jury in criminal Caſes. 

The Eſtabliſhment of a Repreſentation of the People, 

full, free, and equalized in a very high Degree. 


Other Branches of Reform, | 


already executed, concerning which it is preſumed a great 
part of the conſiſtent Friends of Freedom and human 
Happineſs will agree. 


The Encouragement to Freedom of Enquiry. 

The Suppreſſion of the ſummary, arbitrary, and local 
Power of adminiſtering Juſtice in confined limits, and 
not ſubje& to the public eye, exerciſed by Lords of 
Manors. 

The Suppreſſion of the Game Laws. 

The Suppreſſion of other partial, arbitrary, and op- 
preſſive Privileges over the Perſons and Property of the 
People. 

The Abolition of firſt fruits and dues to the Pope: as a 
badge of dependance on a foreign Juriſdiction, 

The Suppreſſion of Plurality of Benefices. 

The Abolition of Tythes: and the Subſtitution of 
Proviſion for the Clergy, leſs diſcouraging to agricultural 
Improvement, leſs injurious to the effect of their inſtrue- 
tions, and more compatible with Peace and good Intelli- 
gence between them and their Pariſhioners. 


The Removal of private Patronage in the public office 
of religious Inſtruction. 


4 | Let 
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Let the whole be conſidered, with thoſe ſubſequent _ 
benefits which intereſt the whole Community of France, 
in almoſt every object of importance to individuals or to 
| ſociety which a Conſtitution can ſecure, (4 ſummary 
/ of the principal is contained in No. VIII. of this Ap- 
| pendix,) and with all deductions of Defe&ts or poſi- 
tive Errors, (ſuch as have principally appeared in that 
light have been already intimated) if any Eramers of a 
N new Conſtitution have acted for a great People under a 
more full, free, and equal Delegation, with more Energy, * 
1 more liberal Views, more Fortitude, more Fidelity * and 
Deſire of public Information, let thoſe ho point to ſuch 
not fail to announce them: thoſe who cannot may be 
* rationally expected to be candid in their Interpretation 
| and temperate in their Cenſure, if they would entitle 
9 J themſelves to the Confidence and Eſteem of the Public, 
'A odr would render ſervice to FRANCE, or to any other Coun- | j 
try, by their Reflections. For many of thoſe of Mr. BuxKE 
5 J have teſtified a ſincere Reſpect: and ſhould be concern- 
% ed, perhaps more than many of his Friends, if their Utility 
: ſhould be impaired, to the degree which may be feared, 
* by any immoderate and repulſive vehemence in the Mode 
| of conveying them. I am more concerned than ſurpriz- 4 
c if, amidſt the ſtorms of State and the irritation of 
| Parties, the Equanimity of the philoſophic Politician has 
been, for the time at leaſt, overcome; though much of 
the Sagacity and Philanthropy of that Character is ſtill 
"retained, 18 TA 33 5 
6 June, 1791. | | f 
' ® Their Diſintereſtedneſs has been applauded in the higheſt Terms 
in a Letter to Eart Stanhope : which, from the Style and Sentiments, 


the Public Judgment has, with reaſon, referred to one of the firlt 
Writers of our Age. Vide p. 901. | 
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